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EDITORIAL 


IGNIFICANT in many ways is the article contributed 
5 by Senator Borah to the New York Times of Feb- 

ruary 5 on the proposed multilateral treaty renounc- 
ing war. It points the way out of the impasse into which 
most people think the Briand-Kellogg correspondence has 
come. Senator Borah 
sees clearly that the 
French objection tothe 
multilateral treaty is no 
objection at all. He sees that France would no more violate 
her league and Locarno commitments under a multilateral 
than under the bilateral treaty which M. Briand originally 
proposed. But it is not alone as a direct contribution to the 
current correspondence between the two countries that 
Senator Borah’s article is important; of equal significance 
is it as a revelation of the spirit of Mr. Borah himself. The 
magnanimity and fine feeling which the article displays to- 
ward the league of nations and other existing agencies of 
peace will surprise many readers who have been taught 
to think of its author as an “isolationist,” and even as an 


Senator Borah Would Free 
League Through Outlawry 


“obstructionist” of all efforts for world peace. Senator 
Borah regards the Kellogg proposal as a measure designed 
to strengthen the league, the world court and every existing 
mechanism of conciliation and arbitration. With war re- 
nounced he sees these agencies coming into their own, find- 
ing their true function and exercising it withanauthority which 
they cannot hope to possess so long as the war system is un- 
challenged. Senator Borah might have interpreted France’s 
fluttering recoil from the Kellogg proposal as a demonstra- 
tion of the insincerity of the league in the matter of peace. 
He might have dwelt with blighting irony upon the paradox 
of Europe’s taking refuge under the covenant of the league 
from a proposal to abolish war! It was Senator Borah’s 
chance to say to the world, “I told you so!” But no. He 
disregards his opportunity to claim a victory for the con- 
tention he made with such power in the senate debate of 
1920, and looks on the other side of the shield. Attribut- 
ing to the league a genuine love of peace, he puts forward 
the multipartite treaty as a means of emancipating the 
league from its own war obligations, and freeing it to func- 
tion for peace. It is clear that Senator Borah is actuated 
by a purpose of constructive conciliation. As an opponent 
of the war articles of the covenant, he opposed America’s 
entrance into the league. On that question he is unyielding. 
But he writes as one who has long looked forward to the 
moment when the cooperative and constructive impulses 
of his great mind and heart could be released in behalf of 
a sound and genuine program of world peace. He writes 
as one who would help, not hurt, the league, as one who 
greatly desires the unification of the peace forces of the 
world against the entrenched forces that make for war. 


France and America Pledge 
Anew to Arbitrate Disputes 


N BOTH COUNTRIES the signing of the arbitration 
treaty by France and the United States on February 6 
was made the occasion of considerable éclat. There were 
speeches and much clicking of cameras in both Paris and 
Washington. This special expression of sentiment was oc- 
casioned by the fact that the signing took place just 150 
years after the beginning of diplomatic relations between 
these two peoples—that is, after the signing of the treaty of 
1778. The new treaty must not be confused with the pro- 
posed treaty for the renunciation of war, although there is 
a somewhat perverse determination in European circles to 
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make it appear that it is the realization of M. Briand’s idea 
of such a pact. In the preamble of the new treaty there is 
said to be some expression of hope (the text of the docu- 
ment has not been made public) that the two republics will 
set an example to the world in renouncing war. But this is 
in the preamble, not in the text of the compact. And pre- 
ambles are not a legal part of any treaty. This arbitration 
pact is merely a substitute for the old Root treaty of 1908, 
which expires on February 27, and should be kept clearly 
separated from the great offer of Mr. Kellogg to renounce 
and abandon war as an instrument of policy. Its signifi- 
cance for world peace is very slight. It is hardly more than 
a diplomatic gesture for keeping up the illusion that we have 
not gone backward since the Root treaty was first signed. 
Comment on that point must be reserved until the treaty 
reaches the senate and is made public. But it was a pretty 
sentiment which Ambassador Claudel expressed when, on 
affixing his signature, he said: “The first treaty [that of 
1778] gave a start to a new nation. The second treaty gives 
a start to a new idea. Outlawry of war is a specifically 
American idea, not only because it was born in America but 
because it shows two marks of your country. It is great 
and it is practical. Outlawry of war is one of those well- 
coined phrases which not only has a striking meaning but a 
working power, one of those phrases which have a great fu- 
ture because they are fashioned by a glorious past.” It is 
now expected that the state department will take up afresh 
the far more weighty matter of showing M. Briand how 
France can sign a multilateral treaty renouncing war. 


The Findings of the 
Baltimore Conference 

HE FULL TEXT of the findings of the recent Balti- 

more Christian unity conference presents eight specific 
recommendations which would be worth printing in full if 
space permitted. Some of the recommendations, while by 
no means inferior in importance, were doubtless accepted 
by the conference without opposition and will be approved 
with practical unanimity by all, or at least by all protestants, 
who cherish the ideal of Christian unity in any form, Among 
these were the suggestions that there should be continued 
prayer for the coming of fuller unity than has yet been 
attained ; that the practice of holding joint communion serv- 
ices be encouraged ; that freedom and diversity of opinions 
and practices must both have a place in any united church 
to which free men can look forward with hope and desire ; 
that the Lausanne conference be regarded as a forward step 
in spite of the disagreements which it revealed and, in fact, 
partly because it revealed those disagreements so clearly. 
One would imagine also that there would be little objec- 
tion, at least among the kind of people who attend unity 
conferences, to the proposition that denominational differ- 
ences should be minimized upon foreign mission fields and 
that the representatives of Christianity in non-Christian 
lands be expected to promote unity in every feasible way. 
The valuable services of the federal council were recognized 
and it was urged to turn some part of its attention to in- 
teresting the various communions in one another as well as 
in the common tasks. There might be more ground for 
some to demur to the proposal that, whereas the existing 
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formulations of doctrine and programs of organization and 
worship are based largely upon the ideas and interpreta- 
tions which were current in the fourth, the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries, the churches should be invited 
to appoint a commission of scholars to “devote themselves 
to the study of the great issues set forth relating to faith 
and order of the churches in the reports of Lausanne, and 
assemble in accessible form the accredited results of bibli- 
cal interpretation and historical study.” 


The Future of Denominational 
Institutions 

HE POINT at which the Baltimore findings become 

most pointedly specific and cut squarely across the 
frontiers of established denominational institutions is the 
recommendation that denominational colleges, theological 
seminaries and papers be made interdenominational. The 
suggestions on these points are heartening in their courage 
and definiteness: ““We urge that all denominational schools 
will not only bring on their faculties persons of other de- 
nominations, which already is being done, but that they will 
take steps, if need be by the change of their charters, to 
bring on their boards of trustees persons of other denomi- 
nations, until gradually the denominational school will be 
controlled by several denominations instead of by one. . . . 
We also recognize the disadvantage of educating young men 
for the ministry in denominational seminaries apart from 
other young men who are being educated in seminaries of 
other denominations; and therefore suggest to those & 
control that they consider the possibility of immediate steps 
in establishing a course in Christian unity where those of 
other denominations may speak to their students in the in- 
terest of a united Christendom from different angles, and 
that they consider seriously the possibility of unifying 
theological seminaries. . . . Further, that the denominational 
papers may to advantage publish more contributed articles 
and news items of other denominations. . . . . It is hoped 
that the denominational press may gradually become inter- 
denominational both in editorship and in ownership.” Here 
is a recommendation of vast possibilities. It involves noth- 
ing less than the proposal that three of the most potent 
agencies of denominational propaganda—the colleges, the 
theological seminaries, and the religious press —be con- 
verted to wider uses and abandon completely their time- 
honored function of maintaining denominational morale 
and promoting denominational enterprises. 


The Passing of 
Karl Haig 
D‘ JUGLAS HAIG is the first of the great commanders 
of the world war to die. Ten years younger than Foch 
and Joffre, almost fifteen years younger than Hindenburg, 
younger even than Pershing, the commander who brought 
the British army from the desperation of the dark days of 
1915 to the victory of 1918 has passed off the scene. The 
next few years will witness a swift disappearance of those 
who achieved fame in the days of our travail ten years ago. 
Another decade, and the men who led the fighting in the 
great war will be gone. There is much that is worthy of 
note in the way in which England has borne her field mat 
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shal to his tomb. The tributes to his ability, and even more 
There 
has been no reserve in speaking of him as the leader who 
won most solid renown during the war, and in hailing the 
unclouded quality of his devotion to the interests of service 
men since the armistice. Only Allenby approaches him, in 
the British mind, as a commander. And even Allenby never 
quite gained the measure of confidence that the public came 
at last to have in Haig. The hearts of the British were 
stirred when Haig died as they will not be stirred by the 
passing of Jellicoe, or 


to his character, have been generous and genuine. 


3eatty, or Allenby, or Byng, or any 
of the others. Yet, with this obvious and genuine sorrow 
at the passing of a great man and a great commander, it ts 
clear that the burial of Earl Haig has produced none of the 
emotional outbursts that have marked the deaths of many 
if the great warriors of the past. And it will be so when 
the other commanders die. Among them all only Foch and 
Hindenburg stand any chance of becoming 


igures to out 
last the dwarfings of time. For pilgrim feet in the future 
will wend, not to the tombs of the generals, but to the 
grave of the unknown soldier. Even in our mailed west, the 
spell of the warrior chieftain is broken. We honor him for 
his service, when we have demanded it, but we look else- 
where for our heroes and our salvation. 


Not a Spokesman for 

Protestantism 

S° FAR as we can discover without going to the ex- 
\” treme of reading the Congressional Record, there is no 
doubt but that Senator Thomas J. Heflin has been making 
some wild and intemperate statements about the Catholic 


church. One of the prerogatives of membership in that 


wise and honorable body, the senate, is that of talking as 
foolishly as one pleases in a very public place, and the 
ventleman from Alabama seems to have exercised that 
privilege rather extensively. Two things need to be said, 
clearly and unemotionally, about this outburst. The first is 
that when a protestant senator indulges in fanatical anti- 
Catholic talk he is representing neither protestantism nor his 
own state. His constituents did not elect him on that plat- 
form and protestantism did not elect him at al!. Catholics 
must be given to understand that. Accustomed as they 
are to a greater degree of solidarity in opinion within their 
own ranks—perhaps not so great as protestants sometimes 
issume—they may make the mistake of supposing that the 
vice of a single protestant who happens to have facilities 
‘or publicity is the voice of protestantism. Senator Heflin 
holds no commission either from the protestants of America 

from the democrats of Alabama to say the things that 
he has been saying about the Catholic church. And the 
" 


r thing that needs to be said is that anyone who, as a 


protestant or a democrat or an Alabaman, feels it incumbent 
upon him to repudiate Senator Heflin as his spokesman on 
this subject and to disclaim agreement with his opinions, can 
do it by the very simple process of saying so. It is not neces- 
sary to favor electing a Catholic to the presidency as a 
means of dissenting from intemperate attacks upon the 
church. The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, blushing for 
the good name of the state, “regards this as an especially 
happy moment to announce its choice of Governor Smith” 
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and “is glad to present this declaration as its conception of 
an appropriate answer, on the part of Alabama democrats, 
to Senator Heflin’s fanatical outburst.” Whatever may be 
said about the nomination of Governor Smith on the merits 
of the question, such a declaration goes far beyond the 
bounds of relevancy as an answer to Senator Heflin. An 
intemperate attack upon Mormonism upon the floor of the 
senate would not require to be answered by the nomina 
tion of Senator Smoot to the presidency, and an attack 
upon the pacifism of the Quakers would not best be met 
by the appointment of a Quaker as secretary of war. 


The President Explains 
His Naval Program 
S° UNFAVORABLE has been the public reaction to 


the naval building program sponsored before congress 

by the administration, that President Coolidge has felt 
called on to explain. His task has been complicated by the 
divergent explanations already given out by various ad- 
mirals, as well as by the secretary of the navy. How the 
dire forebodings of the admirals, and the secretary's lugu- 
brious descriptions of the navy’s present disintegration, 
could be reconciled with the President’s belief that our 
navy is equaled by only one other, was more than the 
public could see. Mr. Coolidge wisely has not attempted 
such a reconciliation. Speaking before the budgeteers of 
the government, the President said that the naval build 
ing program he has in view “does not contemplate any 
limit of time” for its completion, and that while building 
is to go forward “as fast as possible,” actual work will 
proceed only “as conditions dictate and the treasury balances 
warrant.” Unless the President is using words carelessly 
-which is not his wont—this means exactly what The 
Christian Century has already suggested as to the Presi- 
dent’s relation to the present naval building program. Mr 
Coolidge allowed this program to go to congress carrying 
the enormous totals which have shocked the world just be 
cause it did not lay down any limit of time within which the 
ships planned should be built. The estimates were, in other 
words, a threat, a diplomatic club, by which the President 
hoped to regain the ground lost last summer at Geneva. 
It is the bellicose naval committee of the house of represen 
tatives which, by writing in the clause demanding comple 
tion of the program in five years, has changed this into 
a building race with Great Britain. Now that Mr. Coolidge 
has made it plain what the administration wants, this 
blunder made by the committee should be easy to correct 


Another Oil Baron 
Under Arrest 


yen INEL ROBERT W. STEWART, having refused 
to answer questions asked him by the committee on 
public lands and surveys of the United States senate, is un- 
der arrest. He has been released from custody on a writ 
of habeas corpus, and must stand trial before the courts 
of the District of Columbia. The action is parallel with 
that which has resulted in the conviction of Mr. Harry F 
Sinclair, and his sentence to jail—a sentence which he has 
yet to serve. Colonel Stewart, like Mr. Sinclair, is a great 


oil man. He is the chairman of the board of directors of 
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the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. His present diffi- 
culty grows out of his presumed acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the malodorous Continental Trading company deal. 
Out of that deal it has developed that Mr. Sinclair made 
enough to give the former secretary of the interior, Mr. 
Fall, a figure now put at $230,000. Another oil baron, Mr. 
James E. O'Neil, now sdf-exiled in France, is testified to 
have cleaned up $800,000, which so weighed on his con- 
science that he finally gave it back to the company of which 
he was the president at the time the deal went through. 
But where did the rest of the $8,000,000 involved go? The 
senate wants to know, and rightly. The deal, it will be re- 
membered, was the very simple one whereby a group of 
oil “insiders,” having tapped the Teapot Dome fields by 
grace of the generosity of Mr. Fall, formed a Canadian 
corporation known as the Continental company, which 
bought 33,000,000 barrels of oil at $1.50 a barrel. As the 
Continental company, these gentlemen immediately sold this 
oil to their own companies at $1.75 a barrel. The Conti- 
nental company thereupon split up the booty and went out 
of business. Where did the profits go? That some of them 
went to Mr. Fall and others went to Mr. O’Neil is now 
clear. But there are millions still unaccounted for. Who 
got them? Rumors of the ugliest sort are floating about. 
Mr. Stewart, who might have settled them, has refused to 
answer. And if a commentary on the ethical standards of 
big business is desired, it is to be found in the reports 
carried by the press that this oil baron is being deluged 
with telegrams of congratulations from business men on 
his determination to do what he can to defeat the ends of 
justice. 


Let Jerusalem Answer! 


HIRTY-SIX DAYS HENCE the most important 
conference in the history of modern Christian missions 
will convene on the Mount of Olives, outside Jerusa- 
lem. Two hundred delegates will be present, ostensibly to 
attend a meeting of the International Missionary council, 
but actually to lay out for the protestant churches of the 
world plans by which an enterprise now buffeted and shaken 
may be strengthened and made adequate to its task. Con- 
trasting the plans for this conference with its predecessor 
~that held at Edinburgh in 1910— it is apparent how long 
have been the leagues traveled by the missionary movement 
in these eighteen years, and how sweeping are the innova- 
tions which the promoters of the Jerusalem gathering have 
introduced in order to secure a vital treatment of what they 
consider to be the fundamental issues now confronting the 
world program of the Christian church. 

The Jerusalem conference of 1928 is to be predominantly 
--if numbers can make it so—a conference of non-Nordics. 
Ninety-one delegates have been assigned to the lands to 
which missionaries are sent ; only 85 to the lands which send 
out missionaries. In addition, there are to be another two 
dozen delegates “chosen for some particular contribution of 
expert knowledge or experience which they will bring.” 
This assignment of delegates is sufficient to indicate the 
agreement of western mission boards that the program for 
Christian missionary work is no longer to be written by 
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westerners. It becomes, from the hour the Jerusalem con- 
ference Opens, a cooperative enterprise, in which Christians 
of the so-called mission lands have a dominant part. 

Even more striking is the change indicated by the Jerusa- 
lem agenda. -In the unusually complete prospectus of the 
conference, “Jerusalem, 1928,” written by the Rev. William 
Paton, one of the secretaries of the International Mission- 
ary council, the main subjects for discussion are said to be 
three: the restatement of the Christian message in relation 
to the other living faiths; the place of religious education in 
modern missions; problems of devolution from mission to 
church. Four subsidiary problems are also mentioned : race ; 
industrialism; rural problems; problems of missionary or- 
ganization. Here is the finest index that could be wished 
of the speed with which the actual course of events in this 
modern world outstrips our best planning. When these 
topics were adopted, at Rattvik two years ago, as the sub- 
jects for consideration this year, they represented conscious 
and daring advance. They are still important topics; topics 
that the mission enterprise must face and resolve. But the 
whole prospectus prepared by Mr. Paton contains not a 
single mention of the one issue that has become, for the mo- 
ment, the supreme issue confronting the churches in their 
world enterprise. 

This supreme issue is, beyond question, the relation be- 
tween church and state on the mission field. Four years ago 
this was merely a cloud the size of a man’s hand, to be seen 
in the muttering of a few nationalistic agitators here and 
there or the letter of that little band of twenty-four mission- 
aries in China who asked to be relieved by their government 
of military protection. Two years ago the cloud had not 
grown large enough to engage the attention of the Interna- 
tional Missionary council in its meeting at Rattvik. But to- 
day it completely darkens the sky in China, and is rolling 
blackly toward the zenith in other mission lands. Is the 
missionary, whether he knows it or not, whether he wills it 
or not, a pawn of western imperialism? The question stands 
in letters of fire over every mission compound in the world 
today. Until it is answered, mission work is at a standstill. 

The story of the way in which this issue suddenly piled 
up to overwhelm the missionaries in China last spring is one 
of the most poignant in Christian annals. The missionaries 
in China had been aware of gathering resentment against 
the unequal treaties. They had spoken and written and re- 
solved against the old treaty system. Then suddenly, almost 
overnight, it became apparent that the better part of a na- 
tion was in open revolt against this whole status of affairs, 
and that, in the maddened state of public feeling, there could 
be no guarantee of safety to anybody. A few missionaries 
were murdered, others robbed, others brutally mistreated. 
Reaction of the western government was instant—there were 
The largest military expedition 
since the world war was concentrated in China. And the 
word went out: “Come under the protection of the guns.” 

Was there ever harder choice? On the one hand, the mis- 
sionary heard his government giving orders, or “advice” so 
framed as to be equivalent to orders. The habit of obedience 
was strong within him. Even more effective, in moving him 
to leave, was the warning that his refusal might involve his 
government in warfare with people whom he had come to 
love. But if he turned to the other alternative, and refused 


gunboats and marines. 
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to leave, it meant that he must commit himself to the care 
of those who might easily misunderstand his motives, who 
were in no mood for calm judgment, and who considered 
themselves victims of the rapacity of his fellow-countrymen 
and even of his country. 

We have yet to hear of a missionary who, faced with 
that choice, did not feel that, if it had been a case of con- 
sidering only the religious work in his hands, he would 
have stayed. But it was the other elements—the political— 
that tipped the scales for so many. So, sorrowing, doubt- 
wracked, reluctant, the missionaries left. Now they are 
seeping back, many of them to places where no important 
disorders occurred. There they face the dismal necessity 
if taking up again the preaching of a gospel of trust in God 
ind one’s fellowmen at the point where, when the govern- 
ment told them to take refuge under the guns, they laid it 
down. 

The Christian Century has never had a word of personal 
criticism for the missionaries who participated in last year’s 
creat evacuation. In certain places, notably along the lower 
Yangtze valley, there was no other choice. And in all places, 
the counsels in favor of such a choice must have carried 
ereat weight. At the time, in an editorial which distressed 
the hearts of some missionaries because it was not under- 
tood, this paper said: “They did what Christians gener- 
ily do, what the writer of this editorial would in all human 
probability have done, what every reader of these words, 
with but few heroic exceptions, would have done. . . . Sug- 

stions of providential guidance of the work during the 
absence of the missionaries helped to alleviate their misgiv- 
ings of conscience over withdrawal. Perhaps this was God’s 
way of making the Chinese church autonomous, by devolving 
responsibility upon it willy nilly. Assurances were given by 
the Chinese Christians themselves that they would carry on, 
that they would conserve the hard-won gains of many years, 
and be ready with open arms and hearts to receive the mis- 
sionaries when the war-clouds had passed and China’s new 
day had dawned.” 

But we thanked God then, and thank God now, that the 
missionary evacuation from the Chinese interior was not 
complete. Some missionaries did not go. There has been 
discussion of their motives in remaining—discussion that is 
entirely beside the mark. Why they did what they did was 
not, for the time being, important. What they did was. For 
what they did was to show to the Chinese that the Christian 
missionary is not necessarily, under the control of the west- 
ern political state. At the time we ventured to call these 
missionaries “Gold Star Missionaries,” and as the signifi- 
cance of their stand in the spring and summer of 1927 be- 
omes more clear with the passing of the years, their right 
to some such distinction will be the more convincing. 

But it is hideously unfair for the churches to go on heap- 
ing upon the individual missionary the burden of proving 
that the Christian enterprise is not under the control of the 
western political state. The individual missionary is doing 
his full share when he offers to stake his life, and perhaps 
the lives of his family, on the validity of the gospel of good 
will which he is preaching. It is too much to ask him, in 
order to do this, to assume what may be construed as an 
attitude of defiance, or rebellion, or disloyalty to his own 
country. The church which sends out the missionary is 
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asking as much as it has any right to ask when it calls on 
him to take a position in which he may be, to all intents 
and purposes, for the time being a man without a country. 
It has no right to ask him to become a man against his coun- 
try. Yet that was exactly what hundreds of missionaries 
thought that they must become last year if they followed 
the impulses which would have held them at their posts. 

This is, it will be seen, the old issue of church and state 
in one of the most acute and dramatic forms in which it has 
ever been raised. Is the Christian missionary finally ac- 
countable to his state, or is he not? The non-Christian wants 
to know. No other question is of like importance. It may 
be that in the end some of the questions now on the Jerusa- 
lem agenda will prove of equal or even greater influence. 
But now, in this year 1928, and for as long as the tension 
between the imperialist west and the rest of the world con- 
tinues, this is the first question that will be asked every 
white missionary. This is true not only in China. In India, 
in the Philippines, in Africa, even in Latin America, the 
demand today is this: “Do you come simply as a messenger 
of Jesus Christ, or are you, when the last veil is lifted, an- 
other outpost of western imperialism?” Jerusalem must 
provide an unequivocal answer to this question, or the con- 
ference might as well not be held. 

What, it will be asked, is the conference to do? The 
question has arisen so swiftly that no final answer is yet 
clear. But by one of two ways the church will probably 
have to proceed. Either it will have to counsel its mission 
workers to assume the citizenship of the countries to which 
they go, or it will have to seek for religious workers some 
promise of release from gunboat protection. There are 
some parts of the world, notably Japan and China, where 
resentment at American naturalization policies would prob- 
ably make it impossible for American missionaries to change 
citizenship, even if they sought to do so. For several weeks 
past, however, The Christian Century has been publishing 
articles showing the way by which freedom from undesired 
military protection may be secured for the missionaries. 
The minute adopted by the foreign missions conference of 
North America takes a first, and a long, step in this direc- 
tion. The article by Mr. Hollister two weeks ago gave the 
case as it appears to a missionary in China. The study pre- 
sented by Secretary Chandler last week showed the legal 
status of the matter, and made clear the possibility of cor- 
rection. 

But suggestions as to definite action will quickly be 
brought to the front provided the Jerusalem conference con- 
siders this issue at all. This is written merely to plead that 
there may be such consideration. It may be said that it is 
too late to bring up such a subject, now that the agenda is 
completed. It may be said that to discuss it will embarrass 
certain western governments. No matter. This is the one 
question which an international missionary conference must 
not ignore. Is the missionary subservient to the political 
powers of the state from which he comes? Must he accom- 
modate his preaching to the strategy of statecraft? Let 
Jerusalem answer. If it is not ready to answer, then it were 
better that the conference should be called off than that the 
exploited peoples of mission lands should be given new rea- 
son to suspect that the missionary’s final and highest loyalty 
is to earthly powers. 
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Sectarian Competition or 
Cooperative Fellowship? 


FEW YEARS AGO Fred Eastman resigned from 
one of the home mission boards as a protest against 
a financial system Which permitted the use of home 
mission funds to subsidize competing churches in rural com 
munities. The spending budgets did not harmonize with 
the objects presented in the appeals for funds. The boards 
were, in short, raising money for one purpose and spending 
it for another, and that an illegitimate one. Secretaries of 
most of the major denominations defended their boards and 
heaped anathemas upon the recalcitrant secretary’s head. 
Others came to his support. The echoes of the controversy 
reverberated in the home missions councils for many 
months. 

In the meantime, the institute of social and religious re- 
search, acting upon the not unreasonable theory that tt 
would be more useful to find out whether the charges were 
true than to denounce the man who made them, sponsored 
a study of the subject. The report prepared by Dr. C 
Luther Fry, author of “American Villages” and “Diagnos- 
ing the Rural Church,” is a pamphlet of forty-two pages 
entitled “Home Mission Aid.” It is a complete vindication 
of the statements made by Mr. Eastman. In justice to the 
boards, it should be said that they—at least the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal boards—aided the in- 
vestigation by throwing open their records to Dr. Fry, who 
gives full credit to the spirit of cooperation manifested by 
the board secretaries. 

Dr. Fry takes as his starting point certain charges made 
by Mr. Eastman in an article in the Survey Graphic for 
June, 1924: “The protestant churches are raising home mis- 
sion money on the appeal of the spiritual and social needs 
of the immigrants and the southern mountaineers, the 
Negroes and the Mexicans, the Alaskans and the Indians, 
and of other needy and neglected peoples. They are spend- 
ing a proportion of that money in establishing or main- 
taining denominational churches in rural communities al- 
ready overchurched. The economic waste and the social 
sin of competing denominations in small towns and cities 
have been denounced for decades by the churches them- 
selves. Yet they are feeding that denominational competi- 
tion with home mission aid today.” 

What are the facts by which this charge can be sub 
stantiated or reported? The report takes the figures made 
available by the boards, together with the data secured by 
the institute in its own surveys, analyzes them, makes them 
climb into columns and arrange themselves in graphs, and 
finally summarizes its conclusions as follows: 


1. The amounts of home mission money distributed each 
Five denominations alone 
are known to give an aggregate of more than $5,000,000.00 
each year. This is the interest on one hundred million dollars 

2. Most of the home distributed to 
churches are given to native-white churches. In the case of 
the Presbyterians, the amount turned over to native-white 
churches was $946,000 out of $1,333,000, or more than 70 per 
the total. 


year by protestant bodies are large. 


mission moneys 


cent of In the sample of Protestant Episcopal 


churches studied, nearly 90 per cent of the money given as 
{ome mission grants are, 


aid went to native-white churches 
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therefore, being used primarily to help native-white rather 
than Negro, Indian, or foreign churches. 

3. The great majority of native-white churches aided are 
located in rural areas. Out of 2,121 native-white Presbyterian 
churches, 1,700, or four-fifths, were so located. For the Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches studied, this proportion was 60 per 
cent, and for the Baptist it was over 70 per cent. 

4. The fact that by far the largest group of churches re 
ceiving aid are native-white churches in rural areas becomes 
doubly important when it is remembered that a large propor- 
tion of the rural churches aided, particularly those in villages, 
are in communities in which several other protestant churches 
are located. Analysis of 343 aided churches, located in small 
villages of 1,000 population or less, revealed the fact that 205, 
or nearly 60 per cent of them, were in places that had at least 
one other protestant church. 


There are the facts, collected by a reliable agency from 
the figures of the boards themselves. They cannot be con 
troverted. 

But the significance of this report lies not in the vindica- 
tion of one man, but in the support it gives to all those who 
are endeavoring to wean the churches away from a policy 
of supporting small and competitive parishes and toward 
establishing large and cooperative ones. The conviction 
has grown during the last few years that American rural 
life must be organized in larger units. Good roads and 
automobiles have multiplied by five or six the diameter of 
the average community. Forty years ago it was necessary to 
have churches and schools peppered over the county a few 
miles apart, because people had to walk or depend upon 
horse-and-buggy travel. Today they travel by automobiles 
and can go twenty miles as easily as they once went four. 
The schools have recognized this obvious fact and have 
reorganized themselves in consolidated units. The churches, 
however, have for the most part continued on the old basis, 
and home mission subsidies to’ the small churches have 
helped to perpetuate a form of organization which is now 
outworn. The time has come to withdraw subsidies from 
competitive churches, and use them instead for the de- 
velopment of the larger and more cooperative parishes. 

Dr. Fry presented this report to the national church 
comity conference at Cleveland on January 21, where it 
was instrumental in influencing that representative as- 
sembly to adopt recommendations of policies, which, if 
carried out by the mission boards, will bring a new day in 
the history of rural America. Those recommendations in- 
clude “the elimination within a definite period of all com- 
petition between denominations and “the securing 
of cooperation . . . in the form of interdenominational larger 
parishes, the joint provision of religious education facilities, 
etc.”” The conference went further, and faced the present 
... the reduction of the 
rural population and the depletion of rural income.” 


“tragic condition in rural America 
It ex- 
pressed the conviction of the majority of its delegates that 
if the farming population of this country is to be saved 
from economic and spiritual damnation, the protestant 
churches must discipline themselves and develop a public- 
mindedness “which will temper the denominational con- 
sciousness and make of the churches a great, free, co- 
operative fellowship bent on bringing in the kingdom of 
God.” It called upon the missionary education movement, 
the religious press, and the colleges and seminaries to help 
educate their constituencies to this end. 
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And so we may begin to hope that the millions of dollars 
now going into competitive churches in small towns will 
some day be turned into the far more constructive task of 
building up cooperative parishes. The work is already under 
way in Montana, Idaho, and Utah, and in parts of Wash- 
ington, California, and North Dakota. In these states, 
comity commissions operate to prevent duplication of effort 
and waste of funds. The bulk of home mission money, 
however, is not spent in these states, but in the older states 
of larger population. The national board secretaries have 
the vision and the spirit; the local units and conferences 
may yet have to be persuaded, but the need of the country 
and the logic of the circumstances and the will of the con- 
tributors of home mission money provide an irresistible 
force. In the meantime, gratitude goes to Dr. ry and the 
institute of social and religious research for the foundation 


of facts. 


The ‘Two Medicines 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


F PHYSICIANS I know many, and of my friends 
in the Medickal Profession I could write a Book of 
Praise. And also I know some Quacks among 
them, as I know a few in mine own. But mine Heart goeth 
out unto some of the Old Time Doctors, beside whom I 
ile in the hills, and who were ready for a Birth or a Bullet- 

e at any fork of the road, and who carried their Forceps 
n their side pockets, because it was not worth while to dis- 

unt from the horse to pull a Tooth. 

\nd there was one of these whom I knew in the Hill 
Country, who was a Yarb-doctor, and he had evolved a 
lualistick Theory of Health and Disease, and had reduced 

s Medicines to Two. 

\lbeit he said, For Itch and Tetter, and Cuts and Burns, 

d such-like things on the Outside of a man, diverse Salves 
and Ointments may be used, for one may see how they Op- 
\nd he had one of Sheepskin and Beeswax, Thun- 
er-pitch for Plaster, the more thou triest to pull it off the 
ore it Sticketh Faster. 


erate 


But he said, With the inside of a man, it is not so. Man 
s a Two-track animal, with a Respiratory Track and an 
\lmentary Track. There be two actions of the Heart, 


pumping and squirting, two actions of the Lungs, inhaling 
ind exhaling, two processes of Digestion, nutrition and 
elimination. And it is Logickal, he said, that all Medication 
hould ultimately find Two Remedies, one for Chills and 
the other for Fever, one for Excess in this direction and the 
ther for Excess in that. 

\nd I said, What are thy Two Remedies ? 

\nd he said, One is Hipopolorum, and the other is 
Lopopohirum, and I carry one in the Right Hand Saddle- 
hag, and the other in the Left. 
\nd he produced a bottle of each. And I tasted both, and 
said, They taste alike to me. 
And he said, It is important that they should do so, and 
on that account is the greater Skill required. The whole 
secret of my Success lieth in Knowing when to administer 
Hipopolorum and when to give Lopopohirum. 

Now his patients seemed to do about as well as other 
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Doctors’ patients, and if I suspected that no small part of 
the reason was his Rude Kindness and Untiring Care, I 
never told him so. 

But when I was leaving that Region, I once inquired of 
him, saying, I fain would know the Magick Properties of 
thy Two Sovereign Remedies. 

And he said, That is something which | could impart only 
to a Seventh Son of a Seventh Son, like unto myself. But 
one thing I will confide to thee in Profound Confidence. 
Both of my Two Sovereign Remedies are made from the 
Bark of the Butternut Tree. But Hipopolorum I peel in 
the Dark of the Moon, and I peel the Bark up. And 
Lopopohirum I peel in the Light of the Moon, and I peel 
the Bark down. 

And I said, I thank thee. I could not undertake to pre- 
scribe them so as to be sure which one to use, but it is a 
Great System. 

And he said, In my younger days | tried many Remedies, 
even Calomel and Jalap used much beside. But I have never 
found anything that had a sufficiently Bitter Taste to In- 
spire Confidence in the Patient and that was so certain not 
to do any harm as Hipopolorum and Lopopohirum. 

And I said, Is is really important that thou shouldest pre 
scribe the Right One? 

But 
so long as | have a supply of one Remedy, I never run short 
of either. 


And he said, It is highly important for the Patient 


John the Evangelist 


N THE dawn of youth 

He plaited nets to catch fish 
In the gray sea of Gennesaret 
In the clear blue of the morning 
He sat at the feet of a Master 
Who made him a fisher of men 
\t candle-lighting time 
He wove a net of words to catch souls 
“In the beginning was the Word 
And at the end with him 
When the darkness fell, 
Like jeweled dew, 
Over the cliffs of Patmos. 


Eart B. MaRLart 


Thirst and Hunger 


UNGER is a holy leanness 
Beggars often feed upon, 
Thirst a bright and austere drought 
Some drink out of the sun 


Should we try to gnaw a substance 
From a time-corrupted bone 

And to suck a crystal coolness 
From a dried-up river’s stone, 


Maybe we could daily relish, 
When we eat and coolly sup, 
Taste of common table food 
\nd water from a cup. 
Water Evans Kipp. 








What the War Did to My Mind 


By Edward A. Steiner 


T CANNOT BE an easy task for any of us who are 

asked to lay bare our innermost soul for the readers 

of The Christian Century; but more difficult for me 
because I am still suffering from shell shock, and I cannot 
write about what the war did to my mind without this con- 
fession, which is symptomatic of that war born disease. 

Moreover, the war came upon me and found me, in com- 
parison with the other writers chosen, heavily handicapped 
by my foreign birth, a Germanic name, and loaded to my 
brain cap by Jewish, Germanic and Slavic culture—found 
me also a Christian idealist who believed that a better world 
was so near that I could touch it, and that it could be 
brought to earth if men would but accept the terms of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

All my loyalties were new, and the result of new births, 
when I accepted American citizenship, and again when I 
accepted Jesus as my Savior. These loyalties fused, and 
were at white heat most of the time, believing as I believed 
that both Church and State were glad instruments in the 
hand of God to bring about the better world. 

The sweep of war over Europe was not unexpected. I had 
lived through half a dozen wars which raged in various 
corners of the continent, and I had come to believe that war 
was an unavoidable disease, like the cholera which followed 
it, and as unexterminable as lice and war profiteers. 

I had this irrational hope: that America was different. 
\ new, young world, avowedly a Christian nation, therefore 
improvable and redeemable. The great pattern words, re- 
ligion and education, seemed to me bulwarks, if not against 
war itself, yet against the relapse of the churches into war 
idolatry, the sinking of the academic mind to the level of 
the moronic mob, and its dedication to the search for truth 
being turned to the deliberate perversion of truth. 


A CASUALTY OF THE WAR 


In such a mood the declaration of our entrance into the 
war found me, and on the Sunday following I went to 
church for the comfort of Christ and heard the minister as 
he began his children’s sermon say: “Well children, we have 
entered the war and I am glad of it,” after which he twisted 
a peace text from the book of Isaiah into a war sermon. 
Then I became one of the war’s unnumbered casualties. 

It was difficult enough to have to say good-bye to young 
boys in their teens, with the best of life still untasted, leav- 
ing the peaceful college campus for the angry war camps. 
This also I had experienced before, but there had been 
solemn stillness in the Carpathian village, broken by the 
weeping of women and the beating of the drum; the 
churches were places of mourning, not of rejoicing; no dis- 
torted peace text bade us be glad in this coming again of 
the most terrible of all terrors which seemed to have passed 
but yesterday and under whose shadow we were constantly 


living. 

When my nurse wanted to frighten me she would say, 
“The Russians are coming,” and I never looked to the east 
for sunrise, but only for the dark cloud of war. Now this 
cloud was coming from the east, rolling across the ocean 
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darker and fuller of portent, with angrier thunder ; and the 
Christian church welcomed the holocaust, planted war ban- 
ners beside the cross, and became to all intents and purposes 
a part of the war’s machinery. 

I expected, foolishly I suppose—or did I have a right 
to expect ?—that a Christian minister would say in such a 
crisis : “The war is upon us: it is not of our own making and 
willing ; we must help in healing the wounded, comfort the 
bereaved, provide abundantly for the men who bear the 
brunt of the battle, and pray for the soon coming of peace.” 
That is exactly what I remember a Jewish rabbi saying in 
a similar crisis. 


WOUNDED IN CHURCH 


No wonder that when I heard the minister thrilling two 
front rows of young children by his war gladness, and 
twisting a Jewish prophet’s peace message into a Christian 
war sermon—no wonder that I left the church in agony; 
for I knew then that “his people were not my people and 
his God was not my God.” 

However, it is only just to say that this minister went 
out bravely to do his “bit” with a real soldier’s courage, 
for which I admired him, and that he came back disillu- 
sioned, with his war fervor cooled to zero. 

On leaving the church I confided my feelings to a dear 
colleague. He looked at me in astonishment. Did I not 
know that “in war one has to sacrifice everything, yes 
everything, even God's truth, and all spiritual values?” 

The wound I received in the church was kept raw by the 
mob behavior of the lowest as well as the best elements in 
various parts of the country, by the physical and moral 
lynchings of innocent and bewildered people, the compulsory 
flag kissings, and the stupid antagonisms toward German 
literature, music, and speech. 

This had a curious effect upon me. It drove me back 
more and more to my people. The English language had 
become not only the vehicle of my speech and my writings, 
but also of my dreams; but when the governor of the state 
of Iowa declared a ban on all foreign languages, even for 
worship; and placards appeared in all the stores and streets 
of my town, inscribed: “This is the city of Grinnell, speak 
English only”—that night I dreamed in my mother tongue 
and it was a nightmare. American as I felt myself to the 
core, | became more and more a foreigner, and in the 
Christian church, I felt myself completely an alien. 

The worst torture during the long years of the war, was 
not reading the daily lengthening casualty lists. Strangely 
enough I found a solemn joy in seeing in print the names 
which I alone among my neighbors could pronounce ; names 
of the foreign born who had paid the great price for the 
grudging and reluctant hospitality of this country. 


LYING FOR ONE’S COUNTRY 


The great torture was to sit on chapel platforms and 
hear college professors lie, tell desperate, crude, stupid, 
ill smelling lies to young people who had come to college 
to learn the truth; or to hear ministers offer lying prayers to 
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their war God. Dying for one’s country is after all, a clean 
and noble sacrifice; but lying for one’s country as men lied 
during the war, is a fearfully dirty business, and the mem- 
ory of it must or should be torture to the men who engaged 
in it. If I were a cruel God and wished to punish preachers 
and college professors for that sin, 1 would compel them 
to read their war sermons and war lectures and warbooks 
once every day throughout eternity. 

What then has happened to my mind or rather to my 
heart? For I have had to modify all my loyalties, rather 
than reorganize my thinking. 

I am of course an American, and should I be deported I 
would indeed be a man without a country. I owe no other 
political loyalty, never did and never can. My ardor how- 
ever, is cooled by my war experience, for I have had to 
learn through bitter disillusionment that nationalism is 
everywhere the same force for good and ill, and in this 
crisis of the world’s history the ill is the greater. 

Nationalism is the one and only human organization which 
is anarchic in its relation to similar organizations. It not 
only flouts law, it puts a premium upon lawlessness. It is 
incapable of maintaining steadily those sentiments which we 
call human. It knows neither gratitude nor friendship nor 
repentance for its sins. Nationalism is religion in its most 
primitive form, its divinity still asks for human sacrifices 
and it tolerates no other gods by its side. The good in 
nationalism I still cherish and I still love America above 
every nation in the world, but only in those things in which 
I still believe it is, or can be, above every nation in the world. 

To the 100 per cent America, the white, protestant, 
Nordic America, I am as total a stranger as I was to the 
\ustria-Hungary of his Teutonic, Catholic, Apostolic 
majesty, Francis Joseph II, under the shadow of whose 
throne I was born. 


TWO AMERICAS 


[ have discovered two Americas. The one in which I 
am living but in which I am regarded asa foreigner, in which 
| pay taxes, whose laws I obey and whose democratic in- 
stitutions I revere; and the other America toward which I 
am aspiring. In that America to be, I am a native and fully 
at home. 

My attitude toward the Christian church has also under- 
gone certain changes. I go to church but I am not at home 
in my pew. My brothers in the church with a very few 
notable exceptions were not my brothers when I needed 
them. Whatever comforts came to me when I was declared 
disloyal by my community, because I could not spit hate 
words in the Christian pulpit, came to me from outsiders. 

I came into the Christian church for no easy salvation. 
[ did not want to escape hell if I deserved it, or go to 
heaven if I did not. In Christ I saw the Redeemer from 
sins of hate, greed, fear, and lust, a possible enlargement 
of personality through the enlargement of human relation- 
ship. Of Christian theology I have accepted but little and 
from theologians I have learned less. My faith in Christ 
was nourished by Josiah Strong, Graham Taylor, Washing- 
ton Gladden, and Walter Rauschenbusch, Hebrew prophets 
ot the order of Jesus. 

There were younger men who drew me and held me but 
they proved apostates, almost all of them. They have come 
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back, but most of them without repentance, and I have no 
faith in what they preach. Their peace sermons are dead 
before they are spoken. 

Neither have I faith in the peace resolutions passed by 
church councils and ministers’ meetings. There is a “but” 
in most of them, if not explicit, at least implied. They re- 
mind one of the temperance pledge of a temporarily re- 
formed drunkard. “I solemnly promise never to taste an- 
other drop of liquor, but if some one should ask me | will 
take a drink to prove that I am a good fellow.” I know 
that if war should break out tomorrow, New Testaments 
would again be bound in khaki by the Bible society, min- 
isters would preach war sermons, and professors in theo- 
logical seminaries would print books to prove that Jesus 
was not opposed to war. 


TWO CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Not only have I discovered two Americas, I have also 
<liscovered two Christian churches: the one of which I am 
still a member and to which | give my financial support, 
and the one which is much smaller and yet is much larger. 
I believe, I still believe, I believe more than ever in the 
Holy Catholic church, a very large church whose member- 
ship is unnumbered and may also be unbaptized except by 
the Spirit. I do not believe as heartily as once I did that 
the organized church will usher in the better and more un- 
derstanding world. It is as class conscious as most clubs, 
more race conscious than any Jewish synagogue and as na- 
tionalistic as the Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

However, if I were to live my life over | would again 
want the joy of preaching the gospel of Jesus. Even now 
I am not a teacher, not a lecturer, not an author, but always 
a preacher. I might not even be admitted into any orthodox 
church or into a liberal church, for I am neither a funda- 
mentalist nor a modernist. I passionately want to be a 
Christian, nothing less and nothing more. I should have 
greater difficulty in obtaining a pulpit, for I would be a 
crusading preacher and care neither for pretty and apt texts 
nor for the preaching of sermons which my people would 
enjoy; but I would want to come with great comfort words 
and conscience stirring words, calling men to repentance 
and to the new birth. I would want to be a “voice crying 
in the wilderness” for I know that there is One eager to 
come after me in fuller power, “whose shoe latchet 1 am 
not worthy to unloose.” 

I would ask less, much less than I ever asked for my 
reward, and not be afraid of suffering for righteousness’ 
sake ; for the war made me know that for me there is only 
one avenue of becoming acquainted with the divine reality, 
the way of the via dolorosa. 


TWO COLLEGES 


The one thing which has kept me from flinging back my 
baptism and ordination to those who gave it, and bravely 
returning to my people, was the sort of religious experience 
which one does not talk about and which comes only when 
one has lived a brave moment and taken the consequences. 

Strangely enough, I have lost much faith in what is 
commonly called higher education; for I found that the 
intellectual classes were first to “go to pot” when the war 
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broke out. The universities were drunk from war lust 
and I saw historians who were hysterical, philosophers 
who had no worthy philosophy of life, psychologists and 
psychiatrists who were rattle-brained, and biologists who 
were accurate in reporting the growth of a cell, but who 
did not have a brain cell working when they observed 
human affairs. 

Of course I too am tea¢hing, but fortunately in a col- 
lege which has kept its campus free from fraternities and 
sororities. For nearly twenty-five years I have been let 
loose to operate on the student prejudices; but I should 
have been able to report greater success if I had been a 
surgeon and had collected diseased appendices and big fees. 

I still believe in the college, and here too | believe and 
love that college which is not of brick and stone, which the 
students may only glimpse but rarely know, and which the 
public never sees; a college which is consecrated to the 
building of a better world and not to the building of a big- 
ger and better football team. Such a college I fear would 
starve to death; but such a death would be better than the 
present compromise with the world, the flesh, and the 


alumni association 
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The war I trust has not made me a pessimist. I have 
unbounded faith in the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
but less faith that the nation, the church, and the college as 
they are, will have a worthy share in its coming. The war 
has swung the masses of mankind toward the left, away 
from orderly procedure to revolution; it is still swinging 
toward the left away from nationalism, away from the 
church, away from the present social order. No amount of 
flag waving or pretty preaching, or passing of resolutions 
will change the present tendency. Nationalism is doomed 
unless it becomes suffused by international good will, the 
church is doomed unless it becomes relentlessly Christian, 
unless it repents of its adulteries with Mammon and Mars, 
and returns to its lawful spouse, Christ Jesus; and the pres- 
ent social order is doomed unless it moves more speedily 
away from merciless competition to cooperation; and that 
means something vastly more heart-searching and farther 
reaching than the so-called profit sharing and the printing 
of house organs. 

This may sound like pessimism and may be only the rav- 
ings of a shell-shocked brain. Whatever it is, that is what 
the war did to my mind. 


God Lets Loose Karl Barth 


By Douglas Horton 


'¥4 EWARE,” warns Emerson, “when the great God 
lets loose a thinker in this planet. Then all things 
are at risk. It is as when a conflagration has 

broken out in a great city and no man knows what is safe 


” 


or where it will end.” Nothing less than a conflagration ap- 
pears to have broken out in the religious thought of Europe. 
Many incendiaries may be pointed to, but there is one whose 
torch seems to have burned more brightly and to have been 
applied more effectively than that of any of the others. 

Five years ago one began to hear, at the tables of the 
student clubs and restaurants of Germany, the name of Karl 
Barth. A young theologian recently called from Switzer- 
land had made an amazingly impressive debut at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. His chair—that of Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic theology—was subsidized in part by American 
Presbyterians, and was not in itself sufficiently exalted to 
catch the eye of Lutheran Germany. This circumstance 
made only the more significant the number of students who 
soon crowded his lecture-hall, and the number of students, 
professors, and townspeople who filled and overflowed any 
church where he had been advertised to preach. 

He was remembered by many as having been himself a 
student in Tiibingen and Berlin little more than twelve 
years before. Even then he had been marked as a man of 
unusual, if not wholly conventional, vitality. Born in Basel, 
in 1886, he had returned at the end of his university career 
to be the minister of the church in a little town of protestant 
\argau, north of Lucerne ; and there, during the war period, 


he had preached on Sunday mornings before the good peas- 
ant folk, to the antiphonal booming of guns in near Alsace. 
The sombre thought of guns and of the stricken and per- 


plexed Europe, governed then by guns, gave him long hours 
in his study. He studied, dreamed, and wrote; until, almost 
simultaneously with the armistice, was announced the publi- 
cation of his commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. This it was which elicited his call to Gottingen. 

Of all the commentaries which have appeared since the 
birth of biblical criticism this is the weirdest. It is in real- 
ity 500 pages of pithy sermons upon the verses of the 
epistle taken in order. Of learned exegesis it is innocent, 
though not contemptuous. Of weighty feuilletons of ety- 
mology and textual apparatus there is no trace. It is a 
veritable Koran for paradox and want of sequence. But 
by the scholarly and lay world alike it was found fascinat- 
ing. For four years, until his departure for his present emi- 
nent position at Miinster, Professor Barth remained at Got- 
tingen, and during that time he saw his theology, set forth 
in further books, and in lectures and addresses, sweep 
through the universities of Germany until today there seem 
to be hardly more than two classes of religious thinkers in 
the country, Barthians and anti-Barthians. 


I 


It is little wonder that Barth has been called by Count 
Keyserling the man who saved protestantism in Germany. 
In the year that he took his seat in the faculty at Gottingen, 
no less than 246,302 nominal Lutherans, under the new 
laws for the support of the churches by taxation, professed 
atheism. Whether or not the work of Barth and his friends 
Gogarten, Thurneysen, and others directly affected the 
drift of popular opinion in the republic, it is none the less 
true that the turn of the tide back toward the churches was 
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almost synchronous with the beginning of the Barthian 
movement. 

As for the world of thought, the very furore the young 
theologian has aroused in academic protestant circles pro- 
claims him a portent of the first magnitude. Harnack, the 
Zeus of the historical critics, has broken the seclusion his 
years would seem rightly to permit him to indite a series 
of essays against the new movement. Professor Troeltsch- 
whose too early death is lamented on every hand—and Pro- 
fessor Jiilicher, two other Olympians of the last great gen- 
eration, have treated Barth with seriousness and appre- 
hension. For every critical Oliver, however, the Barthian 
theology has an admiring Roland. Young Germany hears 
the new gospel gladly. And Professor Lange, whose pains- 
taking researches in reformation and post-reformation his- 
tory make his utterance authoritative, does not hesitate to 
call Barth “the greatest man since Schleiermacher.”” Among 
Roman Catholic writers are found almost as many eager 
friends of the new thought as among Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists. In general they seem to accept it as far more cousinly 
to their own doctrines than anything else protestantism 
has produced since the later days of the reformation. 

But the crowning tribute to the man Barth is the almost 
universal acknowledgment of religious debt which even his 
critics make to him. The acrimonious words which are likely 
to flash from any debate, and which have not been wholly 
ibsent from this, are smothered beneath the expressions of 
generous gratitude with which opponent after opponent 
prefaces his discussion. 


II 


One of the secrets of the swift access the new theology 
as found into the life of the continent is that it takes its 
beginning from the scene in the local church rather than 
the university library. Barth, like Schleiermacher, and un- 
ke many of the book-theologians of the last decades, has 
‘njoyed the inestimable advantage of a pastoral contact with 
real people. His approach to the problem of life and the 
beginnings of his “theology of crisis” were made when as a 
minister he first realized the utter impossibility of com- 
nunicating to his hearers the faith by which he himself was 
In a little book called “The Word of God and 
[heology,”” which contains the foundations of his teaching, 
hie describes, in an autobiographical note, how he first sensed 


inimated. 


Ut 8 8p 
crisis. 


lor twelve years I was a minister; and all that time 1 was 
ced back more and more upon the specific minister's prob- 
lem, the sermon, and sought to find the way between the in- 
hinite problem of human life, on the one hand, and the no less 
infinite content of the Bible, on the other. Between these two 
infinities I stood. Often enough life and the Bible have risen 
before me (and still rise!) like Scylla and Charybdis, and | 
have asked myself, If these are the two foci of Christian 
preaching, what finite man shall or can be a minister and 
preach? 


! 


lt is not as if I had found my way out of this critical situa 
ttion—exactly not that—but this critical situation itself became 
'o me an illustration of the character of all religious thought 
What else can that thought be but an expression of this for- 
ever unrewarded quest of the pastor, a description of the em 
barrassment into which a man comes when he ventures to 
speak of God, a cry arising from great need and great hope? 

Why did the religious authors familiar to me seek to repre- 
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sent this situation, if they touched upon it at all, as sufferable 
and soluble, instead, at all costs, of understanding and facing 
it in all its insufferableness and insolubility? Would it not be 
better for religion itself if it wished to be nothing more than 
the knowledge of the quest of the Christian preacher, full of 
need and full of promise? 


This writing is in the typical manner of Barth, playing 
between the two poles of his thought—God, on the one 
hand, and the world as we know it, on the other. Between 
these two lies an estranging sea, in the midst of which sails 
the soul of man. 

\s a matter of fact, according to Barth, man is safe upon 
that sea because the sea is God’s and he made it, but he 
persistently tries for the Godward shore, and is usually 
either expecting to reach it or deluding himself that he has 
already done so. Security is his aim and illusion—economic 
security, religious security, moral security, intellectual se- 
curity. But there is no way from man to God. 

For man to attempt to know God and to solve the problem 
of life is to set sail upon this infinite sea. His best hope will 
be to beat back and forth into the wind, but what can it 
profit him? Philosophy is only an endless oscillation, a 
dialectic never finished. 

Of the two movements of this dialectic, fundamentalism 
and modernism may be said to furnish a nice and appro 
priately barren example. The method of the fundamentalist 
is that by which “the old doctrines are promulgated on the 
authority of the Bible and the church. 
tive certainty which religion demands 


It gives the objec- 

But one cannot live 
in it, as history has time and again made evident, without 
coming to sense its weakness. It attempts to express the 
content of revelation in a too concrete, too direct way, as if 
its truths were objects to be grasped or conceived by our 
understanding. Such a direct answer, which conveys God's 
truth as science conveys a finding, is too easy—and sup- 
presses the sacred and trembling spirit of quest which every 
man knows is a part of life.” 

Fundamentalism’s insufficiency becoming evident, man 
puts the tiller hard alee and comes about into the liberal di- 
rection. The advantage of the latter is that it saves the 
quest from coming to a stop before the goal is reached. Be 
cause it is a critical method it compels action. This dynamic 
quality contrasts bluntly with fundamentalism’s sole de- 
mand for firm belief; but by this very fact it finally ex- 
hibits its own peculiar weakness, since its last conclusion is 
always a negative one—and no religious person can be satis 
fied to speak negatively of God. 

Human thought can do no more than reach a “hint” of 
God. This it does by combining its critical with its positive 
tendencies. The result is a series of logically impossible but 
spiritually suggestive paradoxes. Fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism become then two aspects of a truth which lies mid- 
way between them and escapes all expression. Any direct 
statement concerning this inaccessible but terribly alive cen 
tral truth must at once be corrected and annulled by its op- 
posite, containing as much of the truth as the first utter- 
ance. On the narrow ridge of hinted truth “one can only 
walk: he cannot stand still, or he will fall, either to the right 
or to the left.” So we cannot “speak of the glory of God in 
creation without emphasizing the complete concealment in 
which to our eyes he exists in that creation.” We can rightly 
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think “of death and the transitory quality of this life only 
by remembering the majesty of the wholly other life which 
meets us in death itself.” 

Such contradictions, by no means insuring intellectual 
calm, do yet, if pondered, give off an effluence of reality. 
They seem true: and anything true reminds of the ultimate. 
Transcendent God is beyond any attempt to express him in 
formulae. The only product of the search for him is a faith, 
a spirit of wistful teachableness, a vivifying of one’s un- 
satisfied passion to know—which, to be sure, is something, 
but is not directly God. 


II! 


Professor Barth’s ethics are such as to delight the realist 
without disturbing the idealist, the search for the morally 
right being a form of hopelessness, but a thoroughly san- 
guine form. Its object is always attainable but never at- 
tained. Here Professor Barth is the embodiment of the 
continental reaction to associating Christianity with a par- 
ticular social movement, whether it be “kultur,” pacifism, 
socialism, or anything else. His part of Switzerland had 
been heavily under the influence of Ragaz of Ziirich, the 
blazing prophet of social Christianity who, like his friend 
Walter Rauschenbusch, saw in the labor movement the 
greatest single contemporary salient of the advancing king- 
dom of God. Barth gathers the questionings of his friends 
into one gigantic interrogation point, and flings down to 
ethical theory the demand that it base itself not upon the 
conscious will of man but the uncertainty though actually 
felt will of God. The truest rallying cry that can be used 
by any leader, he would say, is that suggested by Carlyle 
for Margaret Fuller, “I don’t know where I am going; fol- 
low me!” 

There is a trend in morality which corresponds to the 
dogmatic movement in thought. Barth describes it with dis- 
quieting insight : 

I think of our morality, of the good will which we each ex- 
emplify in certain excellent principles and virtues. The world 
is full of this, but where have we really got with it? Our 
morality is always an exceptional condition. Through it— 
through our thrift, let us say, our thought for our family, our 
efficiency in our vocation, or our patriotism—we lift ourselves 
above our own level and that of our fellow men. We tear our- 


selves loose from the general unrighteousness and stake out 
for ourselves a place apart. 


We become superior, and if we are honest with ourselves 
we will recognize our superiority—but the shorter name for 
conscious superiority is pride. It is in this prideful milieu 
that “the greatest atrocities of modern existence—I think of 
war and the system of capitalism—can (and do) justify 
themselves as morally necessary.” 

Pride being the hatefulest of the virtues, the human spirit 
now turns away from this certain-sure morality, though it 
has nothing else in particular to turn to. It begins to ride 
loose to all current ethical forms. It loses squeamishness 
about the decencies. It extols freedom as an end in itself. 
It becomes emancipated. It bobs its conscience. It blows 
ideals as smoke-rings. It hates Eighteenth Amendments be- 
cause they are constitutional. It will maintain its emotional 
integrity. It will follow its own desire. But no mood is 
more perfectly unsatisfactory to the morally in earnest. 
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They do not wish to follow their own desire; they wish to 
follow God’s. 

There is nothing left but to fall back upon paradox—to 
seek God’s will zealously, with the conclusion foregone that 
God’s will cannot be found—to join the contemporary cru- 
sades for righteousness with the conviction that they will 
one day be proved, like the great Crusades, to have been ill- 
advised and wrong! This is not discovering God’s will, but 
it is, after all, acknowledging it. 


IV 


Professor Barth’s animadversions upon worship are the 
very dissidence of dissent. To him the ordinary service of 
the church is the maddest of all man’s efforts to reach God. 
One can expect from it only an unedifying oscillation be- 
tween fictitious spiritual tranquility and honest skepticism. 


Religious righteousness! A wonderful feeling of safety and 
security from the world’s unrighteousness comes over us 
when religion gives us the chance, beyond the vexations of 
business, politics, and private and social life, to celebrate sol- 
emn hours of devotion—to take flight to Christianity, as to an 
eternally green island in the gray sea of the everyday. In our 
Europe [and shall we omit America?], amidst prostitution, 
speculation, alcoholism, and militarism, the church’s preaching 
and manners go their uninterrupted way. 


One turns upon and challenges it all: 


What is the use of all the worshiping, preaching, baptizing, 
confirming, bell-ringing, and organ-playing? And what, above 
all, is the use of all the kinds of Christianity in the world, 
Catholic and protestant, that of this sect and the other, old- 
fashioned and modern? All appeal with the same seriousness 
to the Bible. But does it not require a generous bit of effron- 
tery to say, “We protestants, or we of such and such a com- 
munion, are right, for such and such reasons, and all the 
others are wrong?” When once‘one knows how easy it is to 
find these reasons he takes little further pleasure in the eternal 
game. Then are we each fundamentally right? and shall we 
dip our hand into the dish of tolerance which is now being 
proclaimed as the highest good? Or may we all, jointly and 
severally, in our forms of worship, be wrong? In this gen- 
eral direction we must seek our answer: “Yea, let God be true, 
but every man a liar.” When we come to the Bible with our 
questions, “How shall I think of God?” “How arvive at the 
divine?” “How present myself?”—it answers, as it were, “My 
dear sir, these are your problems: do not ask me! Whether it 
is better to hear mass, or a sermon, whether the proper form 
of Christianity is to be discovered in the Salvation Army or in 
Christian Science, whether the better belief is that of old Rev. 
Dr. Smith or young Rev. Mr. Jones, whether your religion 
should be more a religion of the understanding, of the will, or 
of the feeling, you can and must decide for yourself.” 


Shall one then enjoy God in worship, when the naked 
essence of such worship is a selfish self-hypnosis ?—or shall 
one, in want of any certainty, eschew the life of prayer en- 
tirely? The paradox, once more, is our refuge: let a man 
realize at once his infinite need for finding God, and the in- 
finite futility of his search, and in the clash of those two 
infinities within his soul, the God of the infinities will be 
adumbrated—but only adumbrated. 


V 


Many of his critics have harassed the young professor of 
Minster for what they name his desperate pessimism: 
“There is no way from man to God.” They forget his other 
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theme: “There is a way from God to man.” It is in this 
thought that his paradoxes are ultimately resolved: since 
any attempt to use God, even for purposes of describing 
him to others, throws us into dilemma, we must allow him to 
use us. 

“There is a way to come into relation with the righteous- 
ness of God. This way we enter not by speech, nor reflec- 
tion, nor reason, but by being still.” God, in a word, takes 
the initiative and reveals himself. Allow him then to do so, 
preaches Barth. It is only when you are agonizedly aware 
of the failure of your own effort that God begins to move 
upon you. 


Behind the human last is the divine first. As the wheat 
comes up from the grain which dies in the earth, as the child 
is born in the suffering womb, as understanding and law come 
out of a chaos of viewpoint and experience, so the divine first 
stands there beyond the human last, its fulfillment, its confir- 
mation, and at the same time its metamorphosis, its annulment. 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Only he 
who cries to the Lord out of the depths finds courage, for ‘I 
will abide in Thy tabernacle forever.’ When Job looks into 
the face of behemoth and leviathan his captivity is turned. 
Out of the last mortal terror it can for the first time seriously 
be said, Peace be with thee. 


Karl Barth, in a word, is a reincarnation of John Calvin. 
His message, in nuce, is the Sinaitic sovereignty of God. 
Only when you ultimately confess the poverty of your own 
thought, only when you acknowledge yourself a bewildered 
sinner in his sight, only when you know yourself, even at 
the gate of death, to be the shadow of a breath, will the vast 
rranscendence make you miraculously aware of himself in 
vou. He will come to you as strange content of reality, rather 
than form, for form is only your manner of adopting him. 
(rive him form, and his presence shrinks back into a hint. 
\dd nothing to him, and he will remain to you the dreadful 
Perfect. 

To the German people, stunned by the war and the conse- 
quences of defeat, their former optimism shattered and 
spent, shuddering to contemplate the debt-darkened years 
of the future, Barth, in the phase of his dreadful insight 
into the futility of all search for security must seem a 
veritable Jeremiah, and his teaching an evilly perfect ration- 
alization of their indigence and perplexity. But in the phase 
of his harking back to the perfect sovereignty of the ruler of 
this world and all worlds, his words must seem an embodi- 
ment of their one hope. 


VI 


Professor Barth has recently been introduced personally 
to a paradox which he is not the first man in history to have 
discovered: he now knows that the people stone their 
prophets. On the occasion of his being called to succeed the 
venerable Doctor Liidemann in the chair of systematic the- 
ology in Bern, such a storm of protest arose from an articu- 
late group of Bernese churchmen as would have dismayed 
the doughtiest. There is “culture-protestantism” elsewhere 
thaa in America. Its devotees in Switzerland do not relish 
this theologian’s suggestion that the modern worship of the 
state or even of the family, instead of God, has the same 
effect as a worship of the “beast of the bottomless pit” or 
ot some “voracious idol.” They join with others in their 
©wn country and in Germany in condemning his thought as 
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“desperado-theology.” To Barth, being such an one who 
saith among the trumpets, Ha ha! the very protest must 
have made the call more tempting ; but he declined. 

As an immense counterblast in his behalf, the voice of the 
friends of the new viewpoint was lifted up throughout the 
German speaking world. There is a vast company of folk 
in stations high and low who find his paradoxes singularly 
satisfying and alive. They feel in them a “hint” of Reality 
—of a Reality which we cannot reach but which can reach 
us. Among this company many of our English poets and 
thinkers would, I am persuaded, have numbered themselves. 
This is hardly strange, in view of the long-standing influ- 
ence of Calvin among us. Indeed the best epitome of Barth’s 
view of life which I know is in Victorian English: 


At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope?’ 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn. 


What Did the ‘Test Prove? 


By Pastor Incognitus 


AM THE PASTOR of a church which is reported as 
| having a successful Sunday school. We are organized 

departmentally with graded lessons, modern records, 
and separate rooms for most of the classes. We have a 
regular, well attended meeting of the religious education 
council which consists of the teachers and officers of the 
school. Some of the council attend the annual leadership 
training school furnished by the state Sunday school asso- 
ciation. The faithfulness of the superintendent, other 
officers, and teachers is far above what I believe to be the 
average in the churches. We have an annual daily vacation 
school. The scholars are regular and remain with us longer 
than in many schools—-until college or marriage do us part. 
We have almost one hundred per cent development into the 
full membership of our church. I believe that our Sunday 
school is worth much to the church and to the development 
of the Christian qualities in the lives of those who attend 
regularly. 

I have a splendid class of young people—high school boys 
and girls. Their attendance is regular and their interest 
seems to be sustained. I learn much from them. This class 
has come to me through the other classes of the school. 
Almost all of them have been members of some such school 
since early childhood. Only one has attended as few years 
as six. Recently we took a lesson period for a quiz on 
simple facts about the Bible. They answered the best they 
could and by previous agreement did not sign their names. 
At the next meeting of the council we tried the same quiz. 

Here are the questions read to them and answered in 
writing : 

1. How many books are there in the Bible? 

2. What are the two great divisions of the Bible? 

3. What is the name of the first book of the Bible? 

4. Is the book of Psalms in the Old Testament or New 


Testament? 
5. Are the books Matthew, Mark, Luke and John in the 
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Old Testament or New Testament? 
6. Who wrote the ten commandments? 
7. Was David a prophet or king? 
8. In what country did David live? 
9. Who was considered the wisest man in the Bible? 
10. In what town was Jesus born? 
11. In what town did Jesus live as a boy? 
12. To what great city, did Jesus go at the age of twelve? 
13. How many apostles did Jesus have? 
14. What did Judas do? 
15. Was Paul one of the original twelve apostles? 
16. What government was in power at the time of Jesus? 
17. Where is Palestine? 


In the utmost humility I give the result of the quiz. In 
the case of the pupils: Not one question was answered cor- 
rectly by all. The average mark was 60 per cent ; the lowest 
41; the highest 82, and this by the one who had been in a 
school for the shortest time. Several answered number 1 
with “I don’t know.” They were the only ones correct on 
that. The result with the pupils was a request from the 
class for a series of lessons covering simple knowledge about 
the Bible. 

The result from the council was even more appalling. 
Three questions only (7, 13 and 14) were answered correctly 
by all. The average mark was 78 per cent; the lowest 35; 


only one 100 per cent. Only that one answered number 1 
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correctly. The later reaction from the council was—nothing ! 

It is only fair to say that there is only one college graduate 
on the council and that not many of the others finished high 
school. Unavoidable conditions have been against their 
secular education. Most of them have been in some church 
school as student or teacher for many years. They are a 
thoroughly consecrated group of people. They have some- 
how meant much to the pupils in their charge. I do not an- 
nounce the result of this quiz for their humiliation or to 
show their ignorance of the Bible. They are, I sincerely 
believe, not at all under the average leader in ability and 
preparation for teaching in the church at large. 

How can it be possible for the students of my school to 
average any higher with our teachers? They are not only the 
best, but all there are. Had we better make our school 
smaller, discontinue it altogether, or what? How can we 
expect to hold the best of our students if only two-thirds of 
the leaders made the average of the pupils? Is our school a 
complete failure when so many simple facts are evidently 
unknown by teachers and pupils? How much more Chris- 
tian would my young people be if they had all scored one 
hundred ? 

If confession is good for the soul, mine is in much better 
condition at this point. 


BOOKS 


A Challenge to Complacency 
Does Need Religion? By Reinhold Niebuhr. 


¢ Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


Civilisation 
ome 
R. NIEBUHR’S BOOK has been long enough in cir 
culation to enable the writer of this article to take 
advantage of some rather widely uttered comments 
few intelligent 


upon it. I have heard quite 


that they 


persons say 
have found the book hard reading. The hardness 
comes not out of any lack of clearness in style, but rather from 
an excess of clearness. Mr. Niebuhr sees his field so sharply, 
and states his conceptions with such definiteness, that the pace 
of the reader is slowed down because there is so much to see. 
I do not know any writer today who has a more admirable gift 
of generalization—or perhaps I should say, of summarization. 
Mr. Niebuhr will characterize—and it seems to me justly—a 
historic movement or a social complexity within the compass 
of a few hundred words, and that too in a fashion which in 
dicates firsthand familiarity with concrete factors. I have read 
this book through twice, and | discover it to be harder reading 
the second time than the first, just because | found myself 
led to think far beyond the text in following out the implica 
tions of single sentences. Hard reading of this kind is a vast 
relief after attempts to keep fairly well familiar with what is 
going on in the more popular phrasings of current philosophic 
discussion. The purveyors of a much-advertised treatment of 
philosophy are telling us gleefully that their book runs evenly 
with “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” as a best seller. The reason 
is easily discernible—the bock on philosophy could interchange 
titles with the other best seller without seriously misrepre 
senting its own contents. 

Another comment is that Mr. Niebuhr’s book is tinged with 


pessimism. Let us also be grateful for that. The book deals 


with the most serious problem imaginable—the tension between 
civilization and religion. The author takes this problem so 
seriously that before he gets through he is almost forced to a 
dualism inherent in the universe itself. I should say that Mr. 
Niebuhr’s pessimism is only thoroughgoing seriousness. In the 
religious camp we ought to be thankful for a change from the 
cheap and easy nostrums offered for a conflict as deep as that 
between the real and the ideal. To speak in terms of a present- 
day, though somewhat waning, discussion, the fault both with 
fundamentalist, so-called, and liberalist, so-called, is often a 
lack of moral earnestness. In our fundamentalist moods we 
experience moments when we long, as did the premillenarians 
of a few years ago, for some cataclysm which will set every- 
thing to rights—until we pull ourselves up with the reminder 
that there might not be anything moral about such a display of 
sheer omnipotent force. In such fundamentalist, moods we may 
well ask ourselves whether our longing for a cataclysm is 
not due to the fact that our discernment of moral revelations is 
too weak to be trusted. We long for a Christ striding through 
the skies, because we might not recognize a Christ walking 
on the earth. On the other hand the liberals are often shallow. 

Mr. Niebuhr tells of the avidity with which liberal religion 
seized upon the work of John Fiske and Henry Drummond 
God created— 
but created through longer periods of time than we had pre- 
viously supposed—which, though probably true enough, does 
not help the cause of optimism much, for the final question 
has to do with the worth of the creative endeavor, whether 
it runs through a long or a short period. The length of the 
period itself might conceivably make the problem worse. When 
I was a boy I heard a jubilantly hopeful preacher say that he 
could prove the existence of God from the design shown in 
the wings of a mosquito. Even to my juvenile intelligence, 
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which was far from precocious, statements like this started 
questions rather damaging to faith, for even the most common- 
place boy will boyishly ask what is the use of mosquitoes ?— 
and by such a step we are out on the dark path toward mys- 
teries of the universe utterly opaque. An old teacher of mine 
used to say that most of the attempts to solve the problem even 
of the physical evil of the universe, to say nothing of moral 
evil, are contributions to the problem itself, and not to its 
solution. It is easy for us to refer to optimistic liberalism as 
the strong-throated singer hailing the new day. Such optimism 
does not sing much. About all that can be said is that it is 
more fitted for twittering than for singing. 

Mr. Niebuhr boldly faces an almost insoluble problem. Li 
there is now and again a suggestion of over-tension in him- 
self as he discusses the tension between religion and life, that 
is only an indication of the completeness of his understanding 
of the task he has set for himself. He sees the universe de- 
personalized by the methods and temper of modern science. He 
sees also the depersonalization of modern social processes in 
industry, and in international relations particularly. He be- 
lieves deeply in the central worth of personality and is anxious 
to save the moral values for personality at all costs. He shows 
how such anxiety has really involved a significant warfare 
throughout the entire history of Christianity—and how im- 
portant the issue is for the future of civilization now that in 
lustrialism has us in its grip. 

Mr. Niebuhr has done more than anyone else I know to point 
out to American protestantism the changes which have taken 
place in the entire religious view of the world through pro- 
testantism itself. Of course Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch 
in Germany, and R. H. Tawney in England, have developed the 
same theme, but that does not detract from the originality and 
force of Mr. Niebuhr’s own statement. In the old days before 
the reformation the church claimed authority over all phases 
of human activity—over international relations, educational 
processes, family life, and transactions in the market place. If 
at any time the church itself became too much engrossed in the 
iffairs of this world, there were ascetics who showed their 
contempt for the world’s values by treating those values as 
nought. Probably most historians would today recognize the 
justice of Professor A. E. Taylor’s opinion that one of the 
men who did the most for modern civilization, St. Francis of 
\ssisi, was the man who cared least for anything which could 
e called civilization. It is indeed true that the ascetics ren- 
dered their service chiefly by raising a question which they 
did not solve. Mr. Niebuhr however is surely right when he in- 
sists that the attitude, though not the method, of the ascetics 
las perennial significance. After the reformation, protestantism 
by degrees yielded one portion of the “world” after another 
to secularism, so that it is possible for us to hear in our time 
that organized religion should attend to its own business, and 
keep out of international and national politics, and allow the 
rules governing educational and family and industrial life to 
pass to the control of the state. 


} 


I happen to know a somewhat isolated little community which 
years ago almost deliberately adopted the policy of cutting it- 
self off from “the world” for the sake of what it conceived 
of as the higher spiritual values. The realm of ordinary daily 
contacts was pronounced without significance for religion. A 
powerful exponent of such a duty so impressed his ideas on the 
community that the people lost interest even in the ordinary 
civic responsibilities, like the upkeep of the public highways. 
(hey gave themselves to all manner of piffling debates about 
intimate personal loyalties to their ideal of righteousness, and 
to nosing into one another’s private inner experiences in the 
name of spiritual welfare. The upshot was that secular activi- 
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ties, which had to go on somehow, became a field for the play 
and interplay of what to ordinary eyesight seemed altogether 
like worldliness in its most predatory aspects. Naked and un- 
ashamed individualistic selfishness resulted, to the complete 
eclipse of the finer spiritual values and of all sense of social 
responsibility as such. The harmful spell was broken partly 
through the sharp business dealings of the individuals with 
one another. The people in that community were not mental 
weaklings or naturally more evil than their fellows in other 
communities. They were ordinary human beings carrying out 
with unconscious consistency a false, or at least an inadequate, 
teaching which had been propagated by a leader of powerful 
though narrow intellect. 

I would not say that the experience of this community epi- 
tomizes nearly four hundred years of protestant history, bui 
I could not help thinking of that community as I read Mr. 
Niebuhr’s cogent statement of the final outcome of much pro- 
testant history stated in terms of the wider moral, social results. 
The discussion of the part of protestantism in creating, or at 
least in explaining, the place of the middle classes in pro- 
testant lands is illuminating. The Marxian socialists have many 
times told us how the middle class has come into existence, 
but I cannot help feeling that Mr. Niebuhr’s statement is as 
close to the actual economic facts as is the orthodox socialistic 
dictum, and that it takes account of some of the subtler social 
forces which socialism overlooks. The moral and religious 
problems set before protestantism by middle class religion and 
morality are most precisely outlined. 

The method for the relief for the almost hopeless situation 
is to be found, according to Mr. Niebuhr, in a superiority to 
the world’s goods and to the world’s standards as complete as 
that of any old-time ascetic; and a knowledge of, and control 
of, the world’s processes as scientific as that of a highly trained 
engineer. Just to put it that way may add to our despair, for 
we see at once the difficulty in so combining the best in other- 
worldliness with the best in worldliness. Still, the miracle 
must be accomplished if we are to convert the world—or if 
men in their institutional activities are to be the subjects of re- 
demption. The ascetic, if left to his own impulses, might 
abandon the world; but abandonment is not salvation. Roman- 
ticist acquiescence in the natural order is hardly more likely to 
lead to moral catastrophe than is ascetic abandonment of the 
natural order. The only safety is for the ascetic to look at 
what the book calls the brute facts fully in the face. If we 
may be allowed to carry out the implications of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
statement as to the brutishness of the facts, we may take com- 
fort in the thought that perhaps some of the facts can be do- 
mesticated out of their brutishness. What the whole world 
seems to need at the present hour is the scientific method worked 
in the spirit of Jesus. This book points out that though Jesus’ 
superiority to the world was as complete as that of any ascetic, 
his familiarity with the processes of the world shows in every 
line of his speech. 

The book before us will not lend much support to those re- 
formers, righteous in intention, whose only furnishing is in- 
tentions, no matter how noble they may be. An old proverb 
tells us that mettle is bad in a blind horse. If any preacher 
is tempted to blaze out with prophetic wrath on any one of 
a score of important current social problems, I suggest that 
he glance through this book to see if he cannot find his problem 
discussed here on its fact side. Or if, for example, a preacher 
feels impelled to deliver eulogy on democracy, he would do 
well to reflect on a carefully-phrased statement of Niebuhr’s 
to the effect that democracy has perhaps put more force into 
imperialistic movements than an autocracy, strictly speaking, 
ever could have done 
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I have a misgiving that a school of dualistic thinkers in this 
country will take more aid and comfort from “Does Civiliza- 
tion Need Religion?” than that to which they are justly en- 
titled. In discussing the philosophic point of view which will 
help most in the conquest of the world for religion, Mr. 
Niebuhr indicates his preference for dualism in some form. 
It is evident that the author’s desire here is to save moral 
values at the expense of the” metaphysical, if need be. Mr. 
Niebuhr sees no hope for the world in any of the absolutistic 
systems. Monism in any formulation seems to him to smother 
out all possibility of moral achievement. Still Mr. Niebuhr’s 
statement of dualism here, I repeat, has the pragmatic aim of 
facing an actual situation and of preserving the moral values. 
I think a less dualistic exposition of the world-view necessary 
for Mr. Niebuhr’s purposes could be framed, but I should not 
like to see it framed if it would take away from the sharp- 
ness and violence of the conflict which organized Christianity 
must recognize if it is to be socially redemptive. I think I 
see in Mr. Niebuhr’s own chapter some foundation-principles 
which would make for larger unity in world-view than that 
which he definitely recognizes. This remark of mine however 
is to be construed as in the nature of an “aside.” 

Along toward the close of the book the author seems doubtful 
as to the part which the ministry in the organized church can 
play in the redemption of worldwide secular processes. He 
seems to look more hopefully to lay leadership. The rest of 
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Mysticism 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In his convincing sermion on “Christianity’s Supreme Rival” 
Dr. Fosdick permits Mark Twain to offer the imprecatory prayer. 
He introduces the humorist as one having “a special license to tell 
the truth.” For a parallel to this prayer of our American humorist 
one would hardly think of going to so grave a person as William 
Law, English mystic of the eighteenth century. But Law composed 
a prayer which he deemed suitable to be offered in time of war. A 
portion of this prayer is quoted in the Expository Times for Novem- 
ber. It is enough to show how satire (humor's austerer sister) can 
become the handmaid of a “devout and holy” wrath. “O blessed 
Jesus, dear redeeming Lamb of God, who camest down from heaven 
to save men’s lives and not destroy them, go along, we humbly pray 
Thee, with our bomb-vessels and fireships, suffer not our thundering 
cannon to roar in vain, but let Thy tender hand of love and mercy 
direct their balls to more heads and hearts of Thine own redeemed 
creatures than the poor skill of man is able of itself to do. . . .!" 

San Anselmo, Calif. Tuomas Frankuin Day. 


Che Episcopal Church and Unity 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: 

Vacant Chair at the Lord’s Supper,” which provokes in me some 


In your issue of January 26 appears an editorial, “A 


reactions and observations 


silent. 


upon which I am loath to keep 
When my eyes fell upon the above headline the first 
impression which took shape in my mind was the picture of 
Christ at the Last Supper, the ‘vacant chair’ being left by Judas 
after the fatal kiss which betrayed his Lord and Master. I con- 
fess that I was quite shocked to discover that the vacant chair 
referred to in your article was to have been occupied by a repre- 
sentative of the household of faith with which I am identified. 

It is by no means my purpose in these few words to advance 
the slightest criticism of anyone involved in the very beautiful 
service with which your editorial deals. My only wish is to 
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us, however, have more hope of the ministry, and that because 
the author of this book, and others like him, are themselves 
ministers. One of the promising signs of the times is that an 
increasing number of younger prophets in the church are think- 
ing and speaking after the manner of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
As for the laymen, they are by no means the least of the 
obstacles in the path of worldwide religious advance for, mak- 
ing all due allowance for the exceptional cases, the masses of 
laymen in control of the Christian forces today, admittedly 
excellent in personal character, were born about a generation 
ago, and inevitably think of religion chiefly in terms of child- 
hood instruction—an instruction which in its emphasis upon 
a strictly individualistic piety was at its highest, and worst— 
about a generation ago. Still, I must not forget that Mr. 
Niebuhr probably includes women in his term laymen, and the 
women devoted to organized religion today are far ahead of 
the main body of the men in their understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in the salvation of the secular order. In the 
missionary enterprises, which in Mr. Niebuhr’s mind look so 
promising, the women’s organizations are usually so far ahead 
of the men’s when it comes to making the ascetic temper func- 
tion scientifically, that, to make use of the remark of a caustic 
professor when women took the honors in a severe test in mathe- 
matics in an English contest and the men fell by the way, 
the women are first and the men next, but not adjacent. 
Francis J. McConne tt. 


ONDENCE 


point out—much to my regret and to the regret of a great host 
in the Episcopal church—what seems to be the apparent futil- 
ity, just now at least, of making a test case of organic church 
unity with the Episcopal church included. You will recall the 
test case which was attempted when my friend and former 
teacher, Prof. Bainton, of Yale, made application for episcopal 
ordination under the concordat and was refused, not however, 
without the best of reasons in the judgment of the bishop in- 
volved. I believe that this case and the one to which you refer 
in your editorial are simply attempts to apply and translate 
into terms of concrete action some of the talking that leaders 
of the Episcopal church have been making in the cause. of 
organic church unity. If it were possible to find a way by 
which this aim could be consummated, I believe that our talking 
about organic unity in the church would be taken a great deal 
more seriously. 

I am quite sure that if we of my communion regard it as so 
dificult—if not almost impossible—to put into practice our 
preaching on church unity when the opportunity presents itself; 
if there are so many snags to be encountered in actually mak- 
ing an adventure of faith in the matter of applied organic unity; 
if, as there seem to be, so many canons, rubrics, customs, and 
usages hedging us about and preventing us from actually demon- 
strating our belief in organic unity, then it seems to me that 
we of my communion should be much less vociferous and loqua- 
cious and set ourselves more seriously to the task of removing 
—so far as possible—those hindrances to a practical demonstra- 
tion of an applied church unity. 

I am firmly convinced that, notwithstanding the difficulties to 
be overcome, the greater part of the Episcopal church really 
desires and is working for a closer unity in the various groups 
of the church. I believe that we have made great strides in this 
direction, and if our brethren of the other churches will continue 
to exercise their faith and forbearance toward us—even though 
at times it seems rather hard—I believe that the day will come 
when we can actually apply and put into practice, to a greater 
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degree at least, our deep and sincere belief in the teaching of 

the Master when he prayed that all of us may be truly one. 
Grace Episcopal Church, Harvey A. Cox. 
Newport News, Va. 


Why the Chair Was Vacant 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Regarding the Christian unity conference in Baltimore, 
referred to in your issue of January 26, under the caption, “A 
Vacant Chair at the Lord’s Supper,” let me say that there was 
no official “episcopal inhibition” exercised in the matter of my 
proposed participation in the joint communion service. I did 
accept the invitation to take part in good faith and was dissuaded 
only because of the expressed opinion of the bishop coadjutor 
and the rector of one of the churches, whose “consent” it ap- 
peared necessary for me to secure, in order to be technically 
within the laws of the Episcopal church. The canon law requires 
that a minister who is to officiate in any ministerial capacity in 
another’s parish must first have his consent. This is purely a 
technicality, as I do not consider that any Presbyterian church 
is in the “parish” of any Episcopal church! However, I could 
not procure this “consent,” for the rector to whom I applied 
stated that he had no jurisdiction in the matter, but personally 
advised against it, and so to be beyond the likelihood of ecclesias- 
tical “admonition, suspension or deposition,” I felt bound to 
withdraw—especially since the “opposition” did not develop until 
the eleventh hour, too late for adjustment. 

Aside from the mere technicalities of the case, it is very ap- 
parent that my participation in this service would have lost all 
significance as a corporate act, since authorities in my own fold 
were against it. But many of us are open-communionists. 

I have long held that I am first a Christian and second an 
Episcopalian—that at heart I have the religion of Jesus, and that 
the Episcopal church is merely the ecclesiastical channel of ex- 
pression, so to speak. It appears that we have all set up an 
ecclesiastical system of one kind or another which is manifestly 
narrower than the universal fraternity which Jesus of Nazareth 
set up. As a minister of Christ I long for the day when I shall 
be free to manifest a universal love to a universal confraternity— 
not only in verbal expression, but in personal act and official 
ministration—in which, with John Wesley, I may consider the 
“whole world” as my parish! 

It hurts me deeply to realize that while my own church is one 
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usiastical bodies in the world in the field of 
unity—those of 3+ who wish most to make some practical ap- 
proach towards oiliec brethren are debarred from any pragmatic 
step by reason of vcclesiasticism and delimiting sectarianism, as 
well as by reasy: cf strong Anglo-catholic sentiment on the 
part of one wing «{ the church. None of us can force Christian 
unity. We shal! set it when we are ready for it—when we be- 
come men of Chy?.t 
systems. But le 
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of the foremost exc! 


in reality—as we are now men of our own 
atience have her perfect work. 
Tuomas F. Opie. 


Another History Teacher 

Epiror THe Cue“) 

SIR: My subs-- 
send you a checl 
history in a siste 


aN CENTURY: 
plion is long since overdue. I am moved to 

r reading the letter of a fellow teacher of 

llege printed in your issue of Feburary 2. 
His decided refu: » renew his subscription makes me all the 
more anxious to continue mine. But much as I need The Chris- 
tian Century, I think my fellow history teacher needs it more, 
as do all others of his kind. 

A few points in which we differ. I am not at all sure, as he 
seems to be, about our actions in China and Nicaraugua; and 
as to “patriotism,” [ like to know what brand it is before I call 
it a virtue. As to {he Christian Century ignoring the “plainest 
warnings of history and experience,” I know of no journal that 
has learned so well the lesson of the world war that if we do 
not destroy the institution of war, it will destroy us. 

“Until human nature is revolutionized” suggests to me that 
his next paragraph, if he had continued, would have contended 
that “you can’t change human nature,” that “war is inevitable” 
and the result of a “fighting instinct.” Yes, some history teach- 
ing includes just this old stuff apparently, but I insist that the 
writer of the letter seems especially misrepresentative of college 
teachers of history as a whole. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Henry Crypt Huppert 
Delaware, O. 


Dr. Jefferson’s “Vacations” 


Epitor THe Curistian CeENnTuRY: 

SIR: I have just finished reading the most amazing and self- 
revelatory piece of writing that I have seen in The Christian 
Century in many a month. I refer, of course, to Dr. Jefferson's 
“Why I Have Found Life Worth Living.” 

It has been my privilege to know Dr. Jefferson. I have never 

had any doubt as to the utter devotion of this great Christian 
leader to his calling. I have been aware that he works at a 
furious pace, year in, year out, accomplishing a prodigious 
amount of all sorts of worthy things. But here is one who can 
say: “I have always loved work more than play. When I 
play I do it because I am told that it is my duty to do it. 
I never look forward to a vacation. Vacations are to me 
only vexatious interruptions. I am always glad when a vacation 
is over. The happiest day of my vacation is the day which 
brings me back to my work.” 

I have passed the meridian line in life, and am fully aware how 
at times the initial zest and tang of work disappear beneath the 
incubus of an inescapable weariness of flesh and mind. Has Dr. 
Jefferson never experienced such days? Is it quite normal not 
to feel the thrilling joy of an anticipated season of relaxation? 
The glamor and freshness of the morning always give way to 
the glare and heat of the noonday. Is a spiritual siesta a mark 
of slackness in the Lord’s work? In other words, is not Dr. Jef- 
ferson’s attitude toward life not only almost unique, but also ab- 
normal? Do what the late Professor James call “the healthy 
minded” find such engrossing and soul-satisfying occupation in 
work without diversion? Or is all diversion for Dr. Jefferson 
just another set of professional tasks? Is it “resting” to make 


parish calls after he has finished writing a sermon? 
Seton Bisse... 


San Dimas, Calif. 


















Finds at Ur of Chaldees 
Described as Amazing 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, one of the cura- 
tors of the Kensington museum, London, 
who has just returned from Ur, ancient 
Chaldean city, states that in his opinion 
a civilization will be found there much 
greater and more important than the 
Egyptian. That civilization, however, he 
says, is almost as far distant from the 
Egyptian as the present is from the Egypt- 
ian. It was already on the wane in Abra 
ham's time. The objects discovered in one 
of the royal tombs show better and finer 
workmanship, he reports, than those of 
the Egyptian renaissance period. 


Death of African 
Bible Translator 

Rev. Erwin H. Richards, famous as a 
missionary and language translator of 
South Africa, died in Oberlin, O., Jan. 
15, reports the board of missions of the 
Methodist church. Dr. Richards went to 
Africa in 1880 as a missionary. He later 
became the founder of the extensive mis- 
sion work now carried on by the Meth- 
odist church in Portuguese territory. His 
greatest contribution to the civilization of 
this section of Africa was the reducing to 
writing of three tongues which had never 
heretofore been written languages. He 
also produced a hymnal of 200 Christian 
hymns. In 1911 Dr. Richards was retired 
from active service and took up his resi 
dence in Oberlin. 


American Friends Send Workers Into 
Pennsylvania Mines 

The American Friends service commit- 
tee is sending two relief workers into the 
mining districts of western Pennsylvania 
to supervise distribution of relief among 
the women and children affected by the 
strike in the bituminous coal fields. The 
service committee reports that it is abso 
lutely neutral in this work. 


Episcopalians Have New 
General Secretary 

Rev. F. G. Deis, the newly elected gen- 
eral secretary of the field department of 
the national council of the Episcopal 
church, comes from the rectorship of St. 
Mark’s church, Oconto, Wis., and the 
executive secretaryship of the diocese of 
Fond du Lac. He earlier spent 12 years 
as a missionary in the Hankow district, 
China. His headquarters for his new serv- 
ice will be in Chicago. 


Lutherans in Pension 
Doubling Campaign ° 

The 3,800 congregations in the United 
States and Canada of the United Lutheran 
church began on Feb. 5 their campaign 
for a four million dollar pension fund. 
It is the purpose of this communion to 
double the pensions of its ministers. 


Leaders Study Religion of 
College Students 

A conference of college presidents, deans, 
ministers and headmasters of leading uni- 
versities of the east and middle west is 
being held Feb. 17, 18 in an effort to solve 
the problem of religion and the college 
student. Princeton university is enter- 
taining the conference. Among the speak- 
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ers scheduled are Presidents John Grier 
Hibben, Clarence C. Little, Ernest H. Wil- 
kins; Deans Herbert E. Hawkes, Willard 
L. Sperry; Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Dr. R. H. Edwards and Prof. Rufus M. 
Jones. The sponsors of the conference are 
such men as Dr. John H. Finley, Pres. 
Franck C. Aydelotte, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Pres. Harry A. Garfield, Dr. John 





R. Mott and others. In the invitation ex- 
tended to college leaders it is said that an 
“unusual transition in the religious life of 
our eastern universities and colleges is now 
plainly evident.” “In almost every college,” 
it continues, “important changes are now 
in progress in compulsory university wor- 
ship both Sunday and daily; in courses in 
the curriculum bearing on religion; in the 


British Table Talk 


London, January 24. 


Tr 1S AS WELL for the internal unity of 
this nation that Queen Victoria's letters 
to and concerning Gladstone were not pub- 
lished at the time when they were written. 
But it is a bold and right thing that they 
should be available now. 
The Letters of They are not wanting in 
Queen Victoria pungency; after the death 
of Gordon she wrote to 
her faithful secretary: “Mr. Gladstone and 
the government have—-the queen feels it 
dreadfully — Gordon's innocent, noble, 
heroic blood on their conscience. No one 
who reflects on how he was sent out, how 
he was refused, can deny it! It is awful. 
May they feel it, and may they be 
made to do so.” These are strong words 
from a constitutional monarch; but it 
must be admitted at the same time that 
the queen, though she expressed herself 
freely, in her action kept within her con- 
stitutional rights. She protested, but for 
the most part had to give way, and such is 
our deeply-founded affection for the queen 
who reigned in the days of my youth, that 
even her language to our hero Gladstone 
will be forgiven. Her letters reveal her as 
a warm-hearted and fearless woman with 
a remarkable range of knowledge and a 
singular insight; and if they show her also 
to have had very strong feelings and vio- 
lent prejudices in the years in which she 
was worried to death by Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain, Dilke and others, this will not 
take from the honor due to her character. 
None the less it is a good custom that 
delays the publication of roval letters. 
* * * 
Controversy Over the Prayer 
Book Still Rages 
The revised proposals which the bishops 
are to submit to the church assembly have 
done little to soften the hearts of those 
who are opposed to the revision. They 
have certainly done something to make it 
plain that they are allowing reservation 
for one purpose only; and they have lost 
some of their Anglo-catholic supporters in 
so doing. At the present moment Dr. 
Barnes, with three other bishops, is still 
entirely against the great majority of his 
brother bishops. He has considered him- 
self justified in revealing some of the pro- 
posals which were considered by the 
bishops in secret conclave. For this he is 
strongly condemned, and as strongly sup- 
ported. The Romans are inclined to say 
that the protestants are right in suspect- 
ing that reservation provided for one pur- 
pose cannot be limited to that purpose. 
One Roman has said that the English are 
rightly suspicious of a return to Rome by 
way of Anglicanism—his point being that 


England should take the direct way. The 
protestant clergy in the Church of Eng- 
land have grown aware of a strong feeling 
in the country which they had not known 
before; they grow bolder. Some public 
men say: “Delay the whole matter; let 
time be given.” Others reply: “If the 
bill is dropped, there is at once a return 
to the present order of things, in which 
reservation and benediction are openly 
practiced in many churches.” There are 
no signs at present of any agreement or 
compromise. The bishop of Manchester 
writes: “The first necessity is to provide 
a law of public worship which really cor- 
responds to the spiritual life of the church 
today and is in harmony with its historic 
traditions, so that there may be firm 
ground on which to stand in checking what 
is not only illegal but contrary to the tra- 
ditions and spirit of the church.” He adds 
that the church assembly may modify the 
revised bill, but their action would at least 
be the action of the church. Meanwhile 
there is a vigorous discussion proceeding 
upon the duty of free churchmen towards 
disestablishment. It is not disputed that 
they believe in the principle; the question 
is rather how far it is their first duty in 
the present situation, or whether they will 
be wise to refrain from spending upon 
ecclesiastical controversies forces that are 
needed elsewhere. 
* * iad 


The Naval 
Estimates 

It is satisfactory to report that the Brit- 
ish government has dropped yet another 
cruiser from its program. We are to 
lay down three 8,000-ton ships instead of 
four of 8,000 and two of 10,000 tons—alto- 
gether 24,000 tons instead of 52,000 tons. 
It is outside my range of knowledge to 
tell what conversations or controversies 
preceded this decision, but in any case the 
result is wise, and we are thankful. The 
idea that no nation can think out its naval 
program except with the thought of some 
rival before it is a foolish idea, which can 
only enter into the minds of short-sighted 
and dangerous politicians. Meanwhile the 
alleged utterance of Rear Admiral Plunkett 
is reported, and at the same time his re- 
pudiation, and the outspoken words of 
Senator Borah. It will probably prove to 
be a good thing if admirals in all coun- 
tries say what they really think. We shall 
then be able to tell them that they should 
think again and think differently; but at 
the present I have not seen the short- 
hand report of the gallant admiral’s pre- 
cise words. Every reasonable being here 
will agree with Senator Borah that to start 

(Continued on next page) 
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functioning of the churches, and religious 
societies such as the Christian associations. 
In many colleges special committees from 
trustees and faculties have been appointed 
to study the forces influencing the forma- 
tion of student character, looking toward 
a more effective correlation of all moral 
and spiritual influences in university life; 
meanwhile, on many sides at least there 
seems to be a greatly quickened interest in 
these matters among undergraduates them- 
s« lv es.” 
Filipino Christian 
Fellowship Organizes 

rhe Filipino Christian fellowship, Chi- 
cago, has organized under the auspices of 
the Chicago church federation. Mr. Jose 
G. Deseo, a student in Garrett Biblical in- 
stitute is pastor. Meetings will be held on 
Sunday afternoons. There are more than 
1,500 Filipinos in Chicago, many of them 
students in colleges and universities. 


Pennsylvania Town Tries 
Experiment in Evangelism 

Beginning Jan. 29, three churches of 
Cochranton, Pa., had the first services of 
a three weeks’ campaign, called a “union 
church.” The churches cooperating were 
the United Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Presbyterian. The duties of the three 


BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 
ew shipbuilding competition is simply 
repeat the folly of the German and 
sh rivalry on the seas. Meanwhile it 
is interesting to note that the Times gives 
a leading place in its daily columns to a 


full review of Dr. Morrison on “Outlawry.” 
> * * 








Bate® 


And So Forth 
Che admirable lectures of Dr. Bacon on 
“The Story of Jesus” have proved a great 
spiration; there is no hour so fitting in 
which to catch such a scholar as when he 
s to ministers of the gospel of the 
gains which he has won. 
cotton trade is passing through a 
s; if I did not know from long experi- 
ence the practical sagacity of Lancashire 
business men I should be inclined to think 
that cotton would go the disastrous way 
down which coal has gone in recent years. 
Mr. Amery is reported from Canada 
as holding out confident hopes that Brit- 
ain will modify its attitudes towards tariffs; 
it is as well to take this statesman with 
discount; certainly nothing would 
please the enemies of the government more 
ian their return to the advocacy of pro- 
tection. . . . Sir Alfred Mond’s group for 
the making of peace in industry has made 
id begininng. “Nobody in the 
old world wants to challenge the Monroe 
It is a tremendous convenience. 


some 


a YO 


doctrine, 
It rules half the world out of the field of 
strife” (The Spectator). . The Oxford 
dictionary is nearing its end; its first vol- 
ume, A and B, appeared in 1888. Sir James 
Murray, the first editor, was a familiar and 
red figure in Oxford. The total num- 
of words in the dictionary is 414,825, 

1,827,306 quotations. J ~~ ae 
veitzer is coming to England about 
the middle of May; he is to play the most 


ber 


important of Bach’s organ music in Lon- 
(don. He has not had time to learn English 
but will lecture in French or German with 


Epwarp SHILLITOo. 


an interpreter. 
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ministers were shifted each week. The first 


week the United Presbyterian minister 
conducted a period of character studies on 
two evenings, preceded by devotional 
studies, The Methodist minister conduct- 
ed a period adapted for young people on 
two evenings. The Presbyterian leader 
conducted the customary services of wor- 
ship on Sunday. The other two weeks the 
ministers exchanged duties, so that each 
had opportunity to perform all three tasks. 
Five committees are provided to make the 
effort more fruitful and efficient. 


Church Gives Dormitory 
To Judson College 

First Baptist church, Wilmington, Conn., 
has about completed a fund to be used in 
building a dormitory for Judson college, 
Rangoon, Burma, to cost $40,000. 


Providence, R. I., Churches Would 
Save Downtown Center 

Nearly a hundred ministers and laymen 
of Providence, R. I., are making an effort 
to save the abandoned property of Union 
Congregational church of that city for use 
as a center supplementary to the work of 
the other churches. 


Chicago Diocese of Episcopalians 
Holds Convention 

Among the speakers at the convention 
of the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, held 
last week, were Bishop C. P. Anderson, 
Dr. Frederick Morehouse, Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, Bishop Shelby M. Griswold, 
Leon C. Palmer, Rev. George A. Oldham 
and Dr. Robert W. Patten. 


Dr. Arlo Brown Heads 
Educational Body 

Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, president of the 
University of Chattanooga, is the new 
president of the educational association of 
the Methodist church, succeeding Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Trevorrow. 


Boston Methodists Celebrate 
“Patriotic Night” 

Prof. D. D. Vaughan of Boston univer- 
sity will give the chief address at the “pa- 
triotic night” service featured by the Meth- 
odist social union Feb. 20 at Ford hall, 
Joston. Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, characterized as 
“the Roosevelt of China,” will also speak. 


Methodist Colleges for 
Negroes Thrive 

The presidents of 17 Methodist colleges 
for Negroes, in annual session Jan. 26 at 
Gammon theological seminary, reported an 
enrollment of more than 7,000 students and 
an aggregate property and endowment of 
seven million dollars. The past four years 
are reported the most successful in the his- 
tory of these institutions. 


Dr. Barton Sails 
For Europe 

Dr. William E. Barton closed his serv- 
ice as interim minister at First Congrega- 
tional church, Detroit, Jan. 15 and sailed 
for the Mediterranean Jan. 21, to return 
about March 28. 


Would Unite Youth of 
All Churches 

Union of the youth of all churches was 
urged to meet present day problems by 
Dr. Blaine E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent 
of the Epworth league, an organization of 
700,000 Methodist young folk, at the ses- 
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In Tune with the Finite 
by Thomas L. Masson 
“IL have found In Tune With The Finite 


both stimulating and encouraging. It goes 
a to the matters which most of us find 


fundamental.’ 
—Basil King 


“Mr. Masson's humor as well as his wisdom 
keeps him down upon the earth, where the 
real business of the world is done.” 


—Joseph Fort Newton 
Price $2.50 


— 


A New God for America 
by Herbert Parrish 


This book strips the church, in this 
country, of many of the superstitions and 
forms which are strangling it. 

“Mr. Parrish is to be congratulated on a rare 
achievement, and | am!grateful to him.’ 

—Robert Norwood 

Rector{of St. Bartholomew's Church 
New York City. 


Price $2.50 


—_—__—@——__— 


The Bible Unlocked 
A Study of the History, Literature and 
Religious Teachings of the Bible 

by Henry Martin Battenhouse 

A presentation of the recent results of 
modern biblical scholarship in the fields of 


historical research, textual criticism and theo- 
logical opinion—for amateurs and laymen. 


Price $3.50 


—— 
They Believe 
A Symposium 
Ten people, who have risen to the top in 
their particular fields of science, drama, 
literature, and journalism, answer the ques- 
tion of their own individual religious belief. 
hree of these outstanding men are Otis 


Skinner, William Allen White, and Thomas 
A. Edison. 
Price $1.25 


Devotional Offices for 
General Use 
by John Wallace Suter, D. D. 


A compilation of short services of poatip 
which can be used by groups of people, wit 
or without an ordained clergyman, on any 
occasion when the groups wish to express 
themselves in worship. 

Price $1.00 


a 
The Dreams of Youth 
by Walter Amos Morgan 


Story sermons of prozen interest, for 
children in the church ated requests 
for these stories which Dr. Refes rgan has used 
so successfully in his own pastorates, has led 


to their publication. 
Price $2.00 
—— 


“A new era in hymnody” 
The American Student 
Hymnal 

The American Student Hymnal represents 
& positive attempt to restore the rapport 
which once existed between poetry, music, and 


worship, and as such, not only realizes the 
religious values implicit in the poses age 


but also conserves the highest of t values, 
inherited from preceding generations of 
hymnody. 


Price $1.75 
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The Impatience of a 
Parson 
REV. H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


4 noted Anglican and popula 
London preacher expresses his 1 
patience with form and ecclesiastica! 
tyranny $2.00 





Lenten Sermons 


EDITED BY FREDERICK | 
NORTH 





A splendid series of unusual | entcn 
sermons by some of England’s greatest 


preachers ($1.75 


Constructive Citizenship 
L. P. JACKS 

{provocative and constructive 

discussion of the kind of citizenship 


needed in) our industrial civiltva 
tion, ($2.00 


Faith and Order 


EDITED BY CANON H.N. BATI 


The authorized report of the Lau- 
sanne Conference. Historical intro- 
duction; verbatim speeches; commis- 








sion reports. ($2.50 


Lausanne: The Will to 
Understand 
DEAN EDMUND DAVISON 
SOPER 


An American interpretation of th 
Faith and Order Conference, packed 
with graphic desenption and human 
Hlustrated $1.; 








interest 


The Resurrection in Our 

Street 
REV. GEORGE STEWART, Ph.D 
Ihe force and meaning of the resur- 


rection in everyday thought and deed 
Valuable for Lenten devotions. ($1.75 





The Heresy of Antioch 
ROBERT NORWOOD 





This stimulating book shows Pau! 
tinding Christ in the realm of the 
pirit, not in ecclesiasticism. ($2.5 


The Golden Stool 
| DWIN W. SMITH 


\ lace . } ne cont ‘ 
\ Classic on the tragic confiict of 


cultures in Africa, and the missionar 


pos ibilities $1.50 


Putting the Church on a 
Full Time Basis 
REV, A. W. BEAVEN, D.D 


Thoroughly tested plans for maki 
the Church a viral force in the lift 


the communit ~2.00 
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sion of the annual meeting of the board 
of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
church recently held in Chicago. Bishop 
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W. F. Anderson presided. “There are 
those who suggest that the time has come 
for some kind of organic union among the 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, January 3). 

HE DEATH on January 30 of Dr 

Henry Beach Carre, professor of Old 
lestament languages and literature in the 
school of religion of Vanderbilt university 
and president of the anti-saloon league of 
Tennessee, is widely 
mourned in this city and 
throughout the south. 
Born in New Orleans 
he furnished one of those rare instances 
in which the youth of city training de- 
votes his life to the Christian ministry. 
In Tulane university, Vanderbilt, Mar- 
burg, Berlin, and the University of Chi- 
cago he sought the special training which 
he deemed necessary to that calling. After 
a brief service in the pastorate he devoted 
himself to teaching. He has been con- 
nected with Vanderbilt university for 
about 25 years, chiefly in the department 
of Old Testament studies. From his 
youth a convinced opponent of the liquor 
trafic, he had long given much time and 
attention to the cause of temperance. In 
addition to serving as president of the 
anti-saloon league in the state of Ten- 
nessee, he was a member of the league's 
national executive committee, and was a 
well known figure among temperance 
leaders throughout the world. For over 
a year he had been quietly working at the 
task of securing additional endowment for 
the Vanderbilt school of religion, and had 
about finished the assembling of an in- 
come for the next five years equivalent 
to the interest on one million dollars. 
While in Birmingham, Alabama, on this 
business he was stricken with spinal men- 
ingitis and died in a few hours. 

* * 7 


The Passing of 
a Leader 


A Postscript on the 
Mill Village 

[ will not undertake to keep the read- 
ers of The Christian Century informed as 
to all the phases of the controversy con- 
cerning labor conditions in the textile 
establishments of the south. It is a dis- 
cussion which is likely to go on for some 
time to come. It should, for conditions 
ire rapidly shifting, and light is needed 
It is the sort of controversy, however, so 
iar at least, that persists in producing 
more of heat than light. Just now it is 
stirring up breezes especially in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, south. Leaders of 
one of the annual conferences of that 
church in South Carolina have answered 
rather tartly the strictures on the mill 
village contained in the papers of Bishop 
Cannon, to which I referred in a previous 
letter. Their reply is more a protest than 
an argument. It deplores the annoyance 
of the mill owners, who, it is affirmed, had 
been working harmoniously with the min- 
isters and churches, and prophesies that 
this harmony cannot long survive such 
agitation as that engaged in by the bishop 
and his associates. Without enlarging 
upon the matter, these protestants insist 
that the mill village is a satisfactory social 
unit, or at least so nearly so that it is not 
to be cried down as undesirable. For the 


present that may be true, but, though con- 
iessedly without any basis of personal ob- 
servation, I am inclined to doubt whether 
it will so continue. Such-settlements are 
esentially feudalistic. They do not fit 
in with our social ideals, and they have 
in them, as witness the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, some 
rather ghastly possibilities. 
7 * > 

“Tom Tom” 
Heflin 

The senator from Alabama has lately 
been throwing some rather inflammable 
gases on the smoldering fire of politics. 
My assertion may be met with skepticism, 
but it is a fact that southern people are 
essentially tolerant. They get on with 
the Negroes, for example, in a way that 
is sure to puzzle outsiders. Prejudice 
against Jews is either mild or non-exis- 
tent. Their attitude toward the Roman 
Catholics is almost universally a kindly 
one. They find it hard to make out just 
what Mr. Heflin is bellowing about. He 
is to them the same sort of a phenomenon 
as is the mayor of Chicago. The pope of 
Rome and the king of England may have 
designs on our American liberties, but 
down this way we really had not heard 
about it. It is a danger that strikes us 
as remote. More to the point is the fact 
that Heflin has “boosted” Al Smith. The 
prospect of that gentleman's getting the 
nomination for president at Houston is 
confessedly brighter because of the cru- 
sading senators outburst. And most 
southern democrats, as I suspect, can only 
view that prospect with a wry face. The 
east side governor of New York does not 
appeal to them. A lot of them—how 
many nobody knows—will refuse to vote 
for him. Not because he is a Catholic. 
To suggest that is the one influence that 
might make them change what is other- 
wise a pretty settled conviction and in- 
tention. They detest religious intolerance. 
Thus it is that Heflin helps Smith’s cause. 

* * * 

The Southern 
“Y” College 

Among the newer educational institu- 
tions in the city of Nashville is the South- 
ern Graduate college of the Y. M. C. A. 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, who is its foun- 
der and president, is a well known figure 
in the religious and social activities of 
the south. He is the author of a pair 
of sane and clear-sighted volumes on the 
Negro question. Just this week he is at 
Berea college, in Kentucky, for a series of 
addresses to the students. Situated be- 
tween the Scarrit college of missions and 
Vanderbilt university, the “Y” college is 
housed in a commodious and substantial 
building. It furnishes ample facilities for 
physical training, which, along with the 
courses of study, are shared by the stu- 
dents of the college and those of the ad- 
jacent university. Last week the secre- 
taries of the association work throughout 
the south assembled at the college for a 
conference, G. B, WINTON. 
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young people’s societies,” said Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, “in order that Christian youth 
might speak with a united voice, and might 
make their power felt more effectively. 
[here is something within each of us that 
responds to that appeal. Why should not 
youth work together for the coming King- 
dom, forgetting the old outgrown divisions 
that have kept us apart?” 


Baptists Seminary in 
Russia Opened 
After a delay of several vears, due to 
the revolution that overthrew the Roman- 
off dynasty and the uncertainties that have 
prevailed since that time, a Baptist semi- 
nary has been opened in Moscow, Russia, 
institution having opened its doors in 
ember. 


A New President for 
Pomona College 
Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, for 20 years 
president of Lingham university at Can- 
China, and more recently provost of 
hns Hopkins university, has. been ap- 
inted to the presidency of Pomona col- 
lege. Dr. James A. Blaisdell, who for 18 
has served as president there, will 
tinue in association with the group of 
ciated colleges developing at Clare- 
nt, as president of Claremont colleges. 


T 


vears 


Jewish Home-Finding Society 
Cooperates With U. of C. 
The Jewish Home-finding society, Chi- 
cago, and the Illinois Children’s home are 
erating with the school of social serv- 
e administration of the University of 
Chicago in a new program of field work. 
Prof. W. W. Burke, of that faculty, will 
devote half his time to supervising stu- 
dents doing their field work with one or 
the other of these agencies. 


Ofer Pittsburgh Church 
For Cathedral 
The congregation of Trinity Episcopal 
hurch, Pittsburgh, has approved the offer 
f the rector, Rev. P. G. Kammerer, the 
rdens and vestrymen of the parish to 
nake Trinity church the cathedral of the 
se, and have authorized the vestry to 
take such steps as are necessary in making 
ljustment. 


Haverford Professor to Excavate 
Near Jerusalem 
Dr. Elihu Grant, professor of biblical 
rature at Haverford college, has been 
planning a Palestine expedition to be un- 
I this month to excavate the 
of Ain Schems, near Jerusalem, 
nd believed to be the site of the old Phil- 
ne city, Beth Shemesh. He hopes to 
obtain much material for historical illus 
tration of great interest to students of 
the Bible, of the history of culture and of 
religion 


Son of D. L. Moody to Write 
Biography of Father 

\n authentic study of Dwight L. Moody 
s being prepared by his son, W. R. Moody, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
by the trustees of the Northfield schools 
to devote his entire time to this task. 


taken 


nd 


Kalamazoo Church Protests Possibility 

Of War Between U. S. and Britain 
People’s church, Kalamazoo, Mich., non- 

sectarian with Unitarian pulpit affiliation, 


hree-quarters of a century has cham- 





pioned social reform and religious free- 
dom. The present minister is Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Gyson, formerly a Congregational 
minister. This congregation recently passed 
a resolution protesting any utterance per- 
taining to the possibility of war between 
the United States and Great Britain and 
against carrying out the proposed naval 
building program. 


Greater Las Vegas Churches 
To Form Council 

At a recent banquet representatives of 
the protestant churches of greater Las Ve- 
gas, N. M., voted unanimously to organize 
an interchurch council “for the promotion 
of church ideals, the advancement of Chris- 
tian citizenship and the betterment of civic 
conditions.” 


Sir Alfred Mond Says 
Palestine Is Progressing 
Interviewed at Jerusalem Jan. 31, Sir 





1.—The Wrestie of Religien 
With Truth 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 

Author of “Religious Expert 
ence and Scientific Method.” 
“I do not know any book which I 
have ever read that helped me more 
to know what religion is and how to 

use it.”"—Joseph Fort Newton. 
Price $2.50 


2.—A Pilgrimage to Palestine 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

Author of “The Modern Use 
of the Bible.” 

“Old Biblical figures become actual 
people whom a twentieth century 
American can understand. ... From 
Moses to Jesus it is the same and 
curiously enough this wizardry is not 
literary hocus pocus.”—St. Lowis Post 
Despatch. Price $2.50 


3.—Fear. The Autobiography 
of James Edwards 

By John Rathbone Oliver 

“The humanizing of what the lay- 
man needs to know about fear, the 
great enemy of mankind, exemplified 
here so excellently will prove a boon 
to many a sufferer.” —United Presby- 
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Alired Mond states that he does not con- 
sider the situation in Palestine critical. 
“The entire world is undergoing an eco- 
nomic crisis,” he continued, “and I hope 
Palestine will be relieved in the near fu- 
ture. The country is progressing and the 
agricultural prospects are encouraging.” As 
chairman of the Jewish agency survey 
committee in Palestine, Sir Alfred will re- 
port on the economic situation of the 
country. 


Dr. M. S. Rice Writing 
Quayle Biography 

Rev. Merton S. Rice, of Metropolitan 
church, Detroit, is writing a life of the late 
tishop W. A. Quayle. The book is re- 
ported ahout complete 


Yale University Will Excavate 
In Palestine 

Yale university has received a conces- 
sion from the British government to exca- 


4.— Adventure 
By Canon B. H. Streeter and 
Others 


A feast of good things on a host 
of unsettled problems of religious 
thinking. Price $2.00 


It challen any man to read it 
through and remain of the same 
opinion still that the sun of religion 
is setting forever. Price 50 


6.—Does Civilization Need 


Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 
Makes the Christian religion the in 
evitable basis of the badly needed 


spiritual regeneration of Western 
eivilization. Price $2.00 
7.—Reality 


By Canon B. H. Streeter 
“Furnishes new clues, opens up 
new avenues of thought and offers 
hints that the reader can follow up 
for himself.”—Springfield Republican. 
Price $2.50 


6.—Christianity 
» Charles Guignebert 

ough, happily, not written as an 
exploit in popularization, the work is 
on Sepent the understanding of any 

trai a 28 Betatt 
pringhe: G ican. 
Price $4.50 
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~The HYMNAL for 
- YOUNG PEOPLE 


By two friends of youth 
Milton S. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery 








BOOK containing the ageless hymns, new and old, 

which all young people should know. The high 

points of Christian experience covering 18 centuries are 
in this book—62 hymns are from the 20th century. 

$00 Hymns New and Old 
50 Pages of Worship Material 

Single Copy $1.25 - - - $75.00 per Hundred 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 
67 West 44th Street 


10 Oratorio Selections 


New York 
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Are 

Hymn Books 

in the New Yéar’s 
Budget? 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 
LIVING 
AGE 


and 


HYMNAL 
FOR 
AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


by 








H. Augustine Smith 


are the two most popular hymn 
books of the day. 


HYMNS FOR 
THE LIVING 
AGE 


for the church service has 594 
hymns and tunes, 39 chants and 
responses, and responsive readings. 


Price $1.75 
or $135 per hundred 


HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


contains the best 342 hymns and 
tunes available for young people, 
and 20 Orders of Worship. 


Price $1.00 
or $75 per hundred 





Send for returnable 
copies for examination 
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vate a portion of the ancient city of Jerash, 
Palestine, the excavations to be made with 
the cooperation of the British school of 
archeology, of which John W. Crowfoot 
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is director. Excavation work is to com- 
mence this spring, and will be superin- 
tended by J. Barbee Robertson, a graduate 
of the Yale divinity school in 1926, who 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, January 30. 
HE WRANGLERS, famed preachers’ 
club of Detroit, are assembling. Place, 
the Wardell; time, 4:30 on a Tuesday af- 
ternoon. Woodroofe of St. John’s Episco- 
pal church, host for the day, arrives first. 


Impeccably clerical in 
The Wranglers appearance, he is the 
Meet soul of hospitality, 
greeting each guest in 
person. Neibuhr of Bethel Evangelical 


strolls in, tall, imperially slender, youth- 
ful, his pockets bulging with “journals of 
opinion.” Next comes Sanborn of First 
Baptist, serious of mien, friendly, quiet. 
He is followed by the pastor of Central 
Woodward Christian, wearing spats, and 
evidently just from his barber’s. Comes 
next Emerson of North Woodward Con- 
gregational in a morning coat and “wing” 
collar, fresh from some sort of speaking 
engagement, and with him Dr. Arthur 
Pringle of London, ruddy of countenance, 
incisive in speech. Strides in Vance of 
First Presbyterian, face beaming, a rug- 
ged, virile man, not unlike his fellow Ten- 
nessean, Andrew Jackson. Appears Mar- 
quis, former dean of St. Paul's, now rec- 
tor at Cranbrook, contentedly pulling at 
his favorite pipe. Enter Hough of Central 
Methodist, groomed meticulously and 
carrying a walking stick. Comes Magary 
of Woodward Presbyterian, looking for 
all the world like a western congressman, 
black slouch hat and hair a la Bryan. Ar- 
rives Dr. William E. Barton, guest mem- 
ber, during his supply period at First 
Congregational, dignified, encyclopedic, 
Johnsonian. Then Franklin, noted rabbi 
of Temple Beth El, accompanied by Rec- 
cord of First Unitarian. The former of 
medium height, exceedingly gracious, a 
friendly soul. The latter, tall, a New Eng- 
lander with an abiding sense of humor. 
Comes also Thoburn of Trinity Metho- 
dist, nephew of the great missionary 
bishop, himself looking like an archbishop, 
a clubbable man. Forrer of East Jeffer- 
son Presbyterian, immaculately neat, pro- 
fessorial in bearing, has the paper of the 
day, a vivid account of his trip to Mus- 
solini land, a thoughtful appraisal of mod- 
ern Italy. Follows an animated discus- 
sion, a “free for all” involving democracy, 
autocracy, intolerance, Chicago politics, 
Al Smith; Hough, Pringle and Emerson 
starring. So to dinner, and an hour and 
a half at the table where grave and digni- 
fied unbend and are boys 
again 


ecclesiastics 


* “ * 


Discuss League 
of Nations 

Is interest in the league of nations mori- 
bund? Some say so, but those in at- 
tendance at the dinner given Tuesday, 
January 31, in the masonic temple under 
the auspices of the Michigan branch of 
the league of nations non-partisan asso- 
ciation would give a different answer. It 
was a noteworthy affair. Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, president of the University 


vf Michigan, presided, and the principai 
addresses were made by Major-General 
Mason M. Patrick, former chief of the 
air corps, and Senor Salvadore de Madar- 
iaga, former chief of the disarmament sec- 
tion of the league of nations, and Miss 
Helen Clarkson Miller, associate principal 
of Spence school, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the league of nations 
non-partisan association. The 500 guests, 
representative of Detroit's intellectual and 
commercial best, were highly edified by 
what they saw and heard. General Pa- 
trick said: “I have been a soldier all my 
life, but there has never been a day that 
I did not prefer peace to war. Perhaps 
war cannot be eliminated entirely, but such 
an institution as the league of nations re- 
duces its probability, and will eventually 
make great wars improbable.” Dr. Little 
gave it as his opinion that the league had 
suffered in American esteem, because it 
had been sadly mixed with politics. He 
advised the United States entering the 
league at the earliest possible date. The 
president of the University of Michigan 
has accepted the presidency of the Michi- 
gan branch of the league of nations’ non- 
partisan association for 1928. 


> * o 
And So 
Forth 
Rev. A. V. Allen, pastor of the Jeffer- 


son Avenue Baptist church of this city, 
is one of three brothers, all Baptist min- 
isters. This young man, for he is still un- 
der forty, has developed a comparatively 
young congregation into a place of pres- 
tige and power. Recently his church com- 
pleted a new unit to its equipment at a 
cost of over $100,000. It is a live church 
with young people predominating, evan- 
gelistic to the core. Dr. George 
W. Buckner is the new minister at Cen- 
tral Church of Christ, Grand Rapids, hav- 
ing come from a fruitful ministry at 
Hastings, Nebr. Dr. Buckner has as his 
right hand man one of the most faithful 
and influential laymen in the state, Mr. A. 
H. Martin, a business man of that city. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, will be pulpit ex- 
change day in this city. From seventy- 
five to a hundred pulpits will have a visit- 
ing preacher that day, thus demonstrat- 
ing a fraternity and friendliness that can- 
not be other than helpful. Participating 
in this exchange is a leading Jewish rabbi, 
and ministers of all the protestant com- 
munions except the Lutherans. , 
Detroit boasts the most famous toastmas- 
ter in America, James Schermerhorn, for- 
mer editor and journalist, and eminent in 
the affairs of the First Congregational 
church here. He is a man of a thousand 
stories, and is sought for super-banquet 
occasions from coast to coast. The three 
greatest sights in Detroit are the Book 
tower when it is lit up like a Christmas 
tree, the pigeons at feeding time at Grand 
Circus park, and “Jim” Schermerhorn pre- 
siding over a banquet at the post-prandial 
hour. Epcar DeWitt Jones. 
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has been trained for this work under 
w. F. Albright, director of the American 
school of oriental research. 


Savannah, Ga., Press Urges 
Churches to Discuss Divorce 

Because there were 263 divorce cases on 
a recent four-day calendar of the local 
courts, the press of Savannah, Ga., put 
the matter up to the ministers of the city 
and gave many columns of space to the 
publication of their opinions as to what 
ire the chief reasons for the prevalence 
of divorce. 


Author Hopeful of Christianity’s 
Influence in Japan 

In a new book, entitled “The Civiliza- 
tion of Japan,” J. Ingram Bryan states 
that he believes that the Japanese Chris- 
tian church promises to become “as great 
an influence in the transformation of Japa- 
nese civilization as Buddhism was from 
the sixth century onwards.” There are 
now 700,000 Christians in the country, 
some of them in high state positions. 


Salvation Army Lays Cornerstone of 
Corps Citadel in Brooklyn 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman praised the 
work of the Salvation Army as he made 
the address at the cornerstone laying of 
the corps citadel now in process of erec- 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y., to cost $300,000. 


Pomona College Confers Degree 
On Dr. Cass A. Reed 

Dr. Cass Arthur Reed, president of the 
International college of Smyrna, Turkey, 
was awarded the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity by Pomona college on Jan. 28, at 
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its midyear commencement exercises. Dr. 
Reed graduated from Pomona in 1906. He 
has received degrees also from Union, Co- 
lumbia and Harvard. 


Professor Becomes Columbus, 
Ohio, Pastor 

Dr. J. Harry Cotton, professor of philos- 
ophy at Wooster college, will assume the 
pastorate of Broad Street Prebyterian 
church, Columbus, O., in October, when 
the resignation of Rev. S. S. Palmer goes 
into effect. 


Dr. Southworth May Retire from 
Meadville Presidency 

Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
of Meadville theological school, announced 
at a recent Chicago meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of that school that he ex- 
pected to use the academic year 1928-9 for 
the leave of absence granted by the board. 
At that time he will visit India. Dr. South- 
worth also reiterated his desire to be re- 
lieved from the duties of president at the 
conclusion of the year 1928-9. 


Methodist Bishop Receives 
Harmon Foundation Award 

Bishop Robert E. Jones, of New Or- 
leans, received one of the 1927 Harmon 
foundation awards ($100 and a bronze 
medal) in the religious field “for his 
work in organizing and furthering an 
educational, social and religious center 
among the Negroes of his area, and con- 
spicuous work as religious editor.” 


Dr. Jefferson Expresses Himself 
On Church Union 





Speaking with his accustomed frankness 
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POEMS OF WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


By American and British Poets 





“If I were a preacher, eager to state per- 
suasively the Christian principle of human 
brotherhood, I should want to enlist for 
my assistance those poets who have said 


| in deathless verse the thing that apostles 
| and saints have said in aphorism and ex- 
| hortation. And to that end I should, with- 
out delay, acquire a copy of :“The New 


Patriotism’ in which these voices are as- 
sembled in one harmonious chorus as they 


are in no other book.” 
W. E. Garrison in The Christian Evangelist 












Foreword by Edwin Markham 


Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Esther A. Gillespie 


{Price $2.00} 
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CHRIST IN THE COMMON WAYS OF LIFE | 
The Bishop of London’s Lenten Book i 


By the Rev. C.S. Woopwarp, M.C., M.A., Canon of Westminster and Reetor 
of St. John’s. $1.00 


The author says he has tried to write for “‘plain men who are anxious to do the right thing: 
to help and not to hinder the coming of the Kingdom, and who are looking for a standard 
by which to test their actions, for fixed principles to apply to the ever-changing problems 
of life, and for an ideal towards which to train their characters.” 
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The Eternal Life; Here and } 


| for | of the Person and Doctrine of Jesus Now H 
} | ° . 
Lent | Cartes. By A N D.D., Regius Prof 
/ e i . S y ALEXANDER NaIRNe, . Regius Professor of 
, nten Rien ted tee ae Se Divinity, University of Cambridge. $1.40 
, - HH The author discusses how to prepare oneself for a deeper This book has a practical aim, to cheer those who mourn; " 
f Reading and more personal knowledge of the Savior by showing that eternal life is the life of spirit not of i) 
\ £ d sense, that it is not a future life, but here and now i 
|| The Necessity of Redemption 
1928 } y pace. , 
| A study in the Significance of the Atone- The Great Reality. 
ment. 
| 


By the Right Rev. G. H. S. Warrove, D.D., the 
| By the Rev. Percy Haaritt, B.D., Vice-Principal Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. $2.40 
} } of Lichfield Theological College, and Fereday Fellou 

of St. John's College, Oxford. ‘$2.75 
This book shows the necessity of Christ's Atonement 
to any rational conception of the universe 


An appeal to the professing Christian to rise to the 
higher levels of the Christian life by responding to the 
demands of loyalty to Christ and the Church through 
more earnest prayer 


—  LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
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Pulpit Gowns 


Custom Tailoring 
FOR CLERGYMEN 


Palpit Hangings and Bookmarker, 
Cox Sons & Hining 


131-133 Fast 23rd New York 





‘Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


i Since 1876 
| Fine church furniture, moderately priced Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Mfg. Co. 
18 Pack Place — Wortbville, Wich. 
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ase. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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A Layman’s Life of Christ | 


JESUS 


MAN OF 


GENIUS 


by J. Middleton Murry 


“Of recent books on 
religion written by 
laymen, this is, so 
far as my reading ex- 
tends, incomparably 
the most signif- 
icant.’’ 


W. E. Garrison 
Price $2.50 





Christian Century Book Service 
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concerning the hindrance which he con- 
siders the Episcopal church is presenting 
to church unity, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
of New York, asks: “Does any sane Epis- 
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copalian imagine that twenty-six million 
American church members are coming 
round to accept the doctrine of apostolic 
succession? Not while the world stands 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, February 6. 
HE CHICAGO church federation heads 
the recent annual report number of its 
bulletin “Keeping Step with Progress.” It 
is an accurately descriptive title. Very re- 
markable progress has been made during 
the past few years un- 
der the leadership of 
the executive  secre- 
tary, Walter R. Mee, 
and the various officers and committee 
chairmen who have been associated with 
him. That protestant leaders in Chicago 
are alive to the absolute necessity for united 
service in common tasks is evidenced by 
the growth and increasing outreach of this 
organization. Recently a new constitu- 
tion has been adopted which is regarded 
as a distinct forward step. Under this con- 
stitution provision is made for the organi- 
zation of a council or assembly which will 
reach down into every local church for of- 
ficial representation. The first meeting of 
the new council was held Friday evening, 
Jan. 27, with Dr. Herbert L. Willett. 
a former president of the Chicago church 
federation, and Dr. John M. Moore, of 
New York, one of the general secretaries 
of the federal council of churches, as 
speakers. Both gave excellent addresses. 
Dr. Moore’saddress was a masterly discus- 
sion of the problem of interdenominational 
cooperation, of the principles involved and 
of the outlook for the future. The list of 
commissions and committees reporting in 
the bulletin is so long that it is not feas- 
ible even to print their names. But all 
are engaged in significant tasks. The Chi- 
cago council of religious education, which 
s the federation’s department of religious 
education, has made a remarkable record 
in promoting leadership training classes, 
in which approximately 150 churches co- 
operated and nearly 2500 students were 
enrolled, and daily vacation Bible schools, 
of which 232 were conducted with an en- 
rolment of 25,000 children. Among other 
federation activities, promoted by various 
commissions, one finds an annual confer- 
ence on church publicity, a race relations 
Sunday, with an exchange of pulpits be- 
tween white and Negro ministers, an in- 
dustrial week conference, an Armistice day 
mass meeting, an annual dinner for stu- 
dents from other lands, the promotion of 
a pre-Lenten evangelistic campaign in all 
the churches which resulted in an ingath- 
ering of 65,000 new members by the 800 
churches represented in the federation, co- 
operative planning for the adequate church 
occupation of Chicago under the auspices 
of a comity commission, a truly remark- 
able philanthropic service in the public in- 
stitutions of the city, and much else. It 
is indeed an impressive array of activities. 
The officers for 1928 recently elected 
are, president, Rev. John R. Nichols, who 
was re-elected; vice-presidents, Bishop S. 
P. Spreng, George W. Dixon and Mrs. 
| Oliver R. Williamson; secretary, Walter 
| L. Templeton; treasurer, Harry A. Brink- 
| man; executive secretary, Walter R. Mee. 


“Keeping Step 
With Progress” 


Fosdick in 
Chicago 

A couple of years ago when Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick came to Chicago to 
speak at the Sunday Evening club the 
crowd broke in the doors of Orchestra hall 
and badly injured a couple of ushers in 
their eagerness to hear him. Last Sunday 
night, when Dr. Fosdick spoke in the same 
hall on “The Age of Revolt,” provision 
was made for one thousand of the over- 
flow to hear him on the radio in the ball- 
room of the Blackstone hotel. In spite of 
this, and also of the fact that it is now 
difficult to find a home that does not have 
a radio, it proved impossible to seat all 
who sought admission. Crowds were 
turned away. I had a ticket of admission 
for Sunday morning when Dr. Fosdick 
preached at the University of Chicago 
religious service. He is the prince of 
preachers; his persuasiveness is almost 
irresistible. He never “fights the air.” 
The morning sermon was admirably suited 
to the needs of a student group and the 
evening sermon had a popular tang which 
suited the great “club” audience. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

The national W. C. T. U. has just closed 
a two-day session of a midwestern regional 
conference. Five hundred leaders of the 
organization gathered for the occasion. 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, national president, an- 
nounced that all aspirants to office will be 
card-indexed on the wet and dry issue and 
“side-stepping politicians will be duly 
tagged as cowards.” Wet candidates must 
reckon with 5,000,000 dry votes by women 
Perhaps one of the most significant utter 
ances was that of Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, candidate for republican nomi- 
nation for congressman at large from IIli- 
nois, who placed the movement to outlaw 
war alongside the movement to enforce 
the prohibition amendment in importance. 
... Prof. S. L. Joshi, a representative of 
the second generation of Christians among 
the Brahmans of western India, was the 
speaker at the monthly union ministers’ 
meeting on Jan. 30. His topic was “A 
Message from India to the Churches of 
America.” He classed Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India” with “Elmer Gantry” as 
a book, accurate in many details but ut- 
terly false in the total impression it left, 
and likely to do incalculable damage to 
the cause of understanding and good will. 
... Dr. Robert E. Speer, moderator of the 
Presbyterian church, was the speaker at 
the Presbyterian social union banquet Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 3, and at the University 
of Chicago religious service and the Sun- 
day Evening club Sunday, Feb. 5... . The 
Rev. Perry J. Rice, for ten years executive 
secretary of the Chicago Christian mis- 
sionary society, was guest of honor at the 
social union of the Disciples of Christ, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 2. Dr. and Mrs. 
Rice left for a two months’ vacation in 
California last Saturday. 

Cuartes T. Ho_man. 
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will they do it. Can anyone in his right 
mind suppose that the tens of thousands 
of non-Episcopal clergymen in this coun- 
try will ever ask to be reordained at the 
hands of Episcopalian bishops? Never is 
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such a miracle likely to happen. It is the 
deep convictions of millions of American 
Christians that there is not an Episcopa- 
lian bishop in the whole world who has a 
whit higher authority for officiating at the 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, January 30. 
6 hen foreign policy association held a 
luncheon recently at the Hotel Astor 
to discuss the responsibility of the press 
in international relations which was of 
dramatic significance in its interplay of 
conflicting ideals. 
Journalism and There was the 
International Ill Will Conscience of the 
press in Willis J. 
\bbott, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. There was Callous of the press 
n Moses Koenigsberg, president of the in- 
ternational news service and between the 
two as judge and jury was Critic Silas 
Bent, former newspaper man and author 
f “Ballyhoo.” Conscience maintained that 
it was the duty of the press to use judg- 
ment in its choice of international news 
and to avoid that which simply tended to 
tir up international ill will. Callous waxed 
arcastic over such “benign” statements 
and maintained that a newspaper had no 
more responsibility in the matter of its 
foreign news than its domestic news. Its 
esponsibility extended only to its own 
public. Critic commended Conscience for 
his efforts to “introduce a moral order” 
into journalism and laughed down the “pa- 
gan freedom from any such responsibili- 
ties’ on the part of Callous. “You have 
left the newspaper business,” wailed Cal- 
lous to Conscience. “Yes,” replied Con- 
science, “that was several years ago I left 
e type of newspaper which Callous so 
ably represents.” 


* * * 

The Yale Chapel 

Experiment 

Yale, having abolished compulsory 


chapel, began this year the administration 
fits religious offices under its own college 
pastor, Rev. Elmore McKee, an Episcopal 
clergyman. Of the impression which this 


change makes upon a visiting preacher 
the parish calendar of the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension, records the 


mment of its rector, Donald B. Aldrich, 
his return from the university pulpit. 
laboratory experiment in religious 
teaching and worship serving the needs 
ind aspirations of a diversified intelligent 
onstituency, this Yale endeavor will ever 
be of continual interest as Mr. Aldrich’s 
enthusiastic testimony, as here given, indi- 
“To see the leaders in the under- 
xraduate life of the college passing the 
bread and wine at the Congregational com- 
ion service presided over by an Epis- 
copal ‘pastor’; to know that in a college 
chapel the Episcopal communion is cele- 
brated by the pastor at an earlier hour, is 
to see a thrilling example of nonsectarian in- 
terest in religion. “To see a church vol- 
untarily filled with young men, to hear 
their interested group discussions of pres- 
ent-day religious problems, makes one feel 
that it may be the older, not the younger, 
generation which is responsible for that 
which is often criticized in young people 
today. At Yale the college church pre- 
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sents common essentials and forgets dis- 
turbing differences in preaching and prac- 
tice. There young men are presented with 
reality in religion. And, as always, they 
respond to it.” 

* * . 
Justice Crain's 
Suggestion 

Under the dignity of the signature of 

state supreme court justice Thomas C. T. 
Crain the city papers published recently 
this one sentence, one paragraph appeal 
on behalf of a plan for religious education: 
“For the purpose of imparting to the 
young knowledge of and love for God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy 
Ghost, a knowledge of what is right and 
a wish to do it, the protestant churches 
of greater New York should establish and 
maintain under interdenominational con- 
trol and management an adequate num- 
ber of properly located, constructed and 
equipped schools with a sufficient corps 
of teachers for the week-day instruction 
after secular school hours of the protes- 
tant childhood of the city in matters per- 
taining to faith and duty.” As Justice 
Crain invites comment from clergy and 
laity upon his timely challenge there will 
no doubt be many in favor of his plan. It 
is not without significance not only as 
the utterance of a distinguished jurist and 
prominent Episcopalian but the opening 
utterance itself is an expression of the 
old scholastic indoctrination of dogma 
without which right, duty, morality is 
supposedly foundationless. If the pro- 
posal is ever seriously considered it will 
break upon this point. For it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that art, litera- 
ture, science, politics, economics and his- 
tory may be taught without the indoctri- 
nation of authoritative dogma and that only 
through life’s experience itself are free- 
dom, experience, reason, judgment, in- 
sight, duty, right, morality to be taught. 
The educational psychologist of today 
would reverse the process in the teaching 
of religion and from everyday human re- 
lationships point the child in reverence to 
the religious values we acknowledge by 
the name of God! 

* * * 
Esthetic Movement 
Underlies Jazz Surface 

Fifty-nine organizations comprise the 

arts council which opened its new head- 
quarters recently with a banquet attended 
by the notables of the artistic profession 
and addresses by Messrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Rollo W. Brown and Daniel Frohman. 
Mr. Kahn's observations are always of 
striking and timely interest. He proclaims 
himself a banker who talks art to bank- 
ers and banking to artists, but always, 
whatever his theme, it is the larger spir- 
itual life which the cultural worker pro- 
claims which he insists is the present con- 
cern of the common life in America to- 
day. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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TRIPS WITH NEW GOALS 


See EUROPE in a different way 
Get below the Surface! 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY TOURS — 
LECTURES by Dr. Zimmern 
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The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Seventeenth 


HOLY LAND TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Ray Allen. June 16th 

to September 2nd. Belgium. Egypt, England, France, 

Holland, Italy, Palestine, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey. 
$925 complete. 15,000 miles. 


Dr. Allen's new translation of the Gospel of Mark. 
Independent, clear, vivid, Oriental. Beautifully 
— = pl eae 6 copies $5. Needed for Sunday 
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sacrament of the Lord’s supper than the 
humblest Methodist or Baptist minister 
in the land.” 


Tacoma Churches in Twofold 
Lenten Campaign 

From Jan. 1 to near Easter the federa- 
tion of protestant churches of Tacoma, 
Wash., is holding special me¢tings in the 
various churches. The city has been di- 
vided into seven groups for nightly meet- 
ings, and the culmination is to be a series 
of union evening services held in a large 
tabernacle, with Rev. P. W. Philpott, 
of Chicago, preaching. The Methodist 
churches of the city are also conducting 
special services, beginning with the week 
of prayer and continuing with four weeks’ 
of evangelistic meetings in two of the lead- 
ing churches. 


Philadelphia Colored Church 
Has 6,000 Members 


First African Baptist church, Philadel 


CHRISTIAN 


phia, has about 6,000 members on its lists, 
about 
A. Harrod, minister of 


with church property valued at 
$900,000. Rev. W. 
the church, is rounding out his 13th year 
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Dr. Norwood on Thomas Hardy’s 
Religion 

In a recent sermon Rey. F. W. Norwood 
at City temple, London, raised the ques- 


Chicago Greets Dr. John M. Moore 


NEW step in city church federation 
41 and in the development of the federal 
council's national organization was signal- 
ized at a meeting held in the Chicago 
temple, on the evening of Jan. 27. It was 
the first meeting of the council of the 
Chicago church federation which is com- 
posed of the representatives of the 800 co- 
operating local churches representing 17 
The feature of the occa- 
sion was the presentation of Dr. John M. 
Moore, recently elected one of the general 
secretaries of the federal council. The fact 
that he is to give particular attention to 
the Chicago office of the council, and 


denominations. 
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4. Christian Humanism 


By RUSSELL H. STAFFORD 


Dr. Stafford, the brilliant succes- 
sor to Dr. George A. Gordon 
| at Old South Church Boston 


in this new volume of serrhons indicates new 
vistas of religious thought and living. 
inspirational quality of the book provides just 
the kind of reading the lenten season calls for. 
The book glows with spiritual enthusiasm. 
Dr. Stafford has insight 
the sin of wordy emptiness 


SOME OF THE SERMON TITLES 


The Still Small Voice 
Can We Know God? 


You will like ‘Christian Humanism ($2.00 


Christian Century Book Service, Chicago. 
Send me copy ‘CHRISTIAN HUMANISM" 


Enclosed find check to cover 
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The Religion of Jesus 
What Is Sin? 

Hunger 

Loyalty 
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spend at least half of his time in this city 
is regarded as the token of a real ex- 
pansion of the work of the organization 
in Chicago and throughout the middle and 
western portions of the United States 
Rev. Perry J. Rice who has for some 
months been the representative of the fed 
eral council in Chicago will continue in 
that capacity, but Dr. Moore's relation to 
the western office will give it a greatly in- 
creased significance. 

The choice of Dr. Moore as one of the 
general secretaries, and his allocation to 
this special work is an event full of mean- 
ing. For many years he has been one of 
the conspicuous figures in denominational 
and cooperative Christian work. As pas 
tor of the Marcy Avenue Baptist church 
in Brooklyn he made for himself an en- 
viable place. For several years he served 
as the chairman of the administrative 
committee of the federal council. His 
choice as one of its general secretaries is 
logical and wise. He is a Christian states- 
man of clear mind and convincing person- 
ality. Through the years of his ministry 
in the east he has been connected with 
most of the interests of cooperative Chris- 
tianity, and brings to his new field of 
work wide experience and a large circle 
of significant friendships. He has also 
the advantage of having lived in Chicago 
in former years, and knows something of 
the spirit and ideals of the central area 
of America. This is a type of experience 
that will add in no small degree to his 
ability to interpret the plans of the fed 
era! council nationally, and to bring to 
the inner administrative group of that 
body the mind of the west. 

It is anticipated that Dr. Moore will 
be in demand constantly as a speaker in 
this entire region, and as far as the Pa- 
cific coast. He has a public presence of 
rare attractiveness. As a preacher he is 
well known and deservedly popular. There 
are great numbers of communities that 
crave an interpretation of the cooperative 
movement in the nation, and would like 
to plan some form of interdenominational 
fellowship, a church federation or council 
of churches, if they could have direction 
in the effort. It is more than likely that 
as one of the results of this new step on 
the part of the federal council, cities and 
states that have not ventured to form fed- 
erations will regard such an attempt as 
practicable, or at least worthy of study 
and experiment. 

Cc. c. &. 





Modern New Testament scholarship 
translated into a narrative life of Jesus. 


JESUS THE MAN 
by Victor E. Harlow 
—offers to the realist of today the most satis 
tad exposition of the story he is likely to 
. The New York Times Book Review 
Cloth $2.50 


Harlow Publishing Company, 
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“The great days of religion are those in which it is seen to be indispensable. I believe 
that such days have arrived and that there never was a moment in history when man- 
kind more fully recognized its need of the saving power ofa great and charitable religion.” 


—“Dicx” Sneprarp in “The Impatience of a Parson” 
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“february Recommendations 


The Impatience of a Parson 
By H. R. L. Sheppard ($2.00) 
Religion and Social Justice 
By Sherwood Eddy ($1.50) 
Christian Humanism 
By Russell H. Stafford ($2.00) 


I Believe in God 
By A. Maude Royden ($2.00) 


January Recommendations 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr ($2.00) 

The Wrestle of Religion With Truth 
By H. N. Wieman ($2.50) 
Modern Worship 
By Von Ogden Vogt ($2.00) 

If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 
Charles Stelzle, Editor ($2.50) 


Other Recent Books That are 
Helping to Remake the World 


The Reconstruction of Religion 
By Ellwood ($2.25) 
New Challenges to Faith 
By Eddy ($1.50) 
Religion in the Making 
By Whitehead ($1.50) 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method 
By Wieman ($2.25) 
Adventurous Religion 
By Fosdick ($2.00) 
Christianity and Social Science 
By Ellwood ($1.75) 
Christianity and Progress 
By Fosdick ($1.50) 
The Faith of Modernism 
By Mathews ($1.50) 
Religion and Modern Life 
Phillips Brooks Lectures ($2.50) 
The Future of Christianity 
By J. Marchant, Editor ($2.00) 
Religion in the Thought of Today 
By Patten ($1.50) 





Civilization is looking up! 


IVILIZATION is in danger only when there 

are no prophets. But prophets are arising, in 
America, in Britain, in India and many other lands. 
From Britain rises the voice of “Dick” Sheppard, in 
Thz Impatience of a Parson, with hot blasts of anger 
at times, but not without healing and consolation. 
He calls to the churches to make their life and teach- 
ings accord with those of the Master. Mingling with 
Sheppard's voice is that of the world’s greatest woman 
preacher. We must have true faith, she says, as never 
before—but it must be a faith that is not discordant 
with the things we know by the grace of modern 
science. In her new volume, I Believe in God, she 
speaks not as an argumentative theologian, but as 
a human being, alive to humanity's crushing problems. 


Then from our own America rises the voice of one of the most 
brilliant thinkers in the religious realm. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
appearing before a meeting of thoughtful people, always stirs 
minds and consciences, and he is stirring thousands of readers by 
his new volume, Does Civilization Need Religion? He says the 
church has forgotten the way of sacrifice which Jesus walked 
and so civilization has suffered: only by the church's again finding 
and taking that path will a better day come. Sherwood Eddy, 
for nearly a generation, has been going about the world pleading 
for a re-acceptance of the Christ ideal in the lives of men and 
nations. In Religion and Social Justice he again presents his 
plea—and furthermore tells the interesting story of his own 
conversion to the “social gospel." A new voice, that of Henry 
Nelson Wieman, gives assurance that the world is not to be with- 
out a religion just because it is “modern.” His volume, The 
Wrestle of Religion With Truth, indicates how this scientific age 
is bringing in a greater and more glorious faith than that of past 
clouded years. 


From far away India, too, has come light. The fact that 300,000 
copies of E. Stanley Jones’ “The Christ of the Indian Road” have 
been sold is evidence that here is a prophet to be listened to. In 
his latest book, Christ at the Round Table ($1.50) it is shown that 
the wise men of India are turning to the message of Jesus as never 
before in the dark history of that land. During many years 





Adventure 
By Streeter ($2.00) 
Reality 

By Streeter ($2.50) 
The Outlawry of War 

By Morrison ($3.00) 
The New Reformation 

By Pupin ($2.50) 
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Dr. Jones has been holding round table conferences with 
groups of Christians and non-Christians and here are 328 
pages of “findings” which have resulted from these 
thoughtful gatherings. 





Science, Religion and Reality 
By Twelve Scientists ($2.50) 
The Church in the World 
By Inge ($2.00) 
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Select two, or three, or five of these prophetic 
books and make this a constructive year in 
your thinking and achievement. 
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tion of the appropriateness of Westminster 
abbey as the burial place of the late 
Thomas Hardy. “It is difficult,” he said, 
“to speak on the subject without being 
misunderstood. Thomas Hardy was a 
great writer and a good man. But Hardy 
held views of God which, if they were 
popularly held, would make Christianity 
impossible.” ‘a 


Features a: Convocation Week 
Sessions of Bangor Seminary 

Dean Timothy T. Lew delivered the 
Enoch Pond lectures on-applied Christ- 
ianity during convocation week at Bangor 
theological seminary, Feb. 6-10; Rev. 
Harris E. Kirk the Shepard lectures on 
preaching and Prof. G. G. Atkins the 
Harris lectures on literature and life. Dr. 
Raymond C. Brooks conducted the quiet 
hour periods, considering “The Path to 
Spiritual Discovery.” 


Prizes for Articles 
On Negro 

The committee on interracial co-opera- 
tion, with headquarters at 409 Palmer 
building, Atlanta, Ga., announces an offer 
to American high school students of three 
prizes of $50, $30 and $20, respectively, for 
the three best papers on “America’s Tenth 
Man,” submitted on or before April 1, 
1928. The purpose of the offer is to in- 








terest students in a brief study of the Ne- 
gro’s part in American history. 


School of Missions 
In Jerusalem ~ 
The newly formed united missionary 
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council for Syria and Palestine has been 
granted the use, by the Methodist church 
of the United States, of the historic build- 
ing at Jerusalem bearing the name of 
“Thabor,” as the home of a new school of 
missions. 


Ohio Pastors Seek Withdrawal of Marines 


N interdenominational communion serv- 

ice, in which approximately a thousand 
persons, nearly all ministers, joined in par- 
taking of the Lord’s supper, marked the 
climax of the 9th annual Ohio pastors’ 
convention, held in Columbus, Jan. 23-26, 
under the auspices o{ the Ohio council of 
churches. The service, on the closing day 
of the convention, was under the leadership 
of Dr. W. O. Thompson, president emer- 
itus of Ohio State university and former 
mederator of the Presbyterian general as- 
sembly. A score or more denominations 
were represented at this service. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


The first three days of the convention 
were devoted to discussion of committee re- 
ports in sectional meetings and to addresses 
by religious leaders of national eminence. 
Findings on evangelism, international good 
will, religious education, interracial good 
will, interdenominational good will, moral 








discussions. 


Looking into the heart 
of India 


through the eyes of E. Stanley Jones, and the thinkers 
of Modern India who, in conferences and personal dis 
cussions, helped him write this book — 


Christ at the Round Table 


During his years of service in India Dr. Jones has been 
holding Round Table conferences with groups of intelligent 
Brahmans and others of India, and at these conferences 
Christianity has been discussed from all angles. 
seekers after truth, and a spirit of sincerity guided the 


All were 








Of these conferences Dr. Jones says: “I must confess that 
I never approach one of these Round Tables without feeling 
my heart beat a little faster, for here before us sit members 
of the most religiously inclined race of the world, men who 
belong to a people who have persistently searched for God 
and Reality as no other people on earth have searched; 
sons of a philosophical and cultural past that stretched back 
millenniums before Europe awoke from barbarity. What 
answer would they bring from that hoary past and this 
heaving present?” 
The answer they have brought is here—in this 


thrilling new volume by the author of “The 
Christ of the Indian Road.” Price $1.50 


Christian Century Book Service, Chicago 


welfare in the home and the youth com- 
munity were adopted after two half-day 
discussions of each subject. 

Steps were taken in behalf of an intense 
evangelistic emphasis in the opening 
months of the Pentecostal anniversary 
year of 1930 and for the building of the 
pastors’ convention program around this 
theme in January, 1930. Dr. Thompson 
was elected chairman in advance for the 
1930 convention. Rev. James Best, of 
Steubenville United Presbyterian church, 
was elected chairman for 1929. 

The findings on international good will 
called for withdrawal from Nicaragua, “as 
soon as is now practicable” and urged that 
“future intervention in behalf of law and or- 
der should take place only after conference 
with other American governments.” The 
government was urged “toconsider seriously 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Russia on the basis of international ethics.” 
The administration’s policy in seeking gen- 
eral international agreements for the re- 
nunciation of war was endorsed. Imme- 
diate steps toward membership in the 
world court were asked. 


COMPULSORY DRILL OPPOSED 


Young people representing Ohio colleges 
and universities were called into consulta- 
tion with the pastors in the discussion of 
youth, and the findings reflect their view- 
points. This statement said in part: “We 
hold that one of the perils of the church 
today is the failure to recognize the value 
of the new viewpoints of the young people. 
We urge a larger partnership with youth 


| in the life and work of the church. We 
| insist that the church lay greater stress 
| upon major moral principles than upon 


minor moralities. We recognize the pro- 
vision of the state for its youth and ask all 
young people to recognize and appreciate 


| their inheritance and advantages, and to 


accept the implied responsibilities. We 
protest, however, the right of the state to 
demand of its youth any more than of any 
other loyal citizen. We question the right 
of the state to force the will or compel the 
conscience of youth by compulsory mili- 
tary training.” 

The findings on moral welfare in the 
home stress the need for more religion and 











| moral training in the home, for the setting 
| of a better example by parents. 

The convention heard addresses on 
preaching from Bernard C. Clausen and 
Merton S. Rice. Robert E. Speer and John 
M. Moore emphasized fellowship as a 
Christian fundamental. Reports of com- 
missions were accompanied with addresses 
from men who acted as counselors to these 
groups: Bishop Theodore S. Henderson 


on evangelism, Walter S. Athearn on re- 
ligious education, William P. Merrill on 
international good will, Orvis F. Jordan on 
interdenominational good will, George E. 
Haynes on interracial good will, Paul S. 
Leinbach on moral welfare in the home, 
Halford E. Luccock on youth. 
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Springs of Action 


One of the papers that I 
read when I am not reading The Christian 
Century is that sprighly conglomeration 
of current fact and alleged fact, Time. 
Now I discover that Time reads The 
Christian Century. To be sure, that was 
to be taken for granted. But it was more 
than I expected when Time last week up 
and told its subscribers, “If you wonder 
how we know so much more than you do, 
read The Christian Century.” Of course, 
those weren’t the precise words, but the 
meaning was evident. 


It all came from the 
newspaper excitement over Doctor Jef- 
ferson’s refusal to accept a salary increase. 
The Broadway Tabernacle wanted to 
make Doctor Jefferson the most highly 
paid Congregational minister in the 
United States, and Doctor Jefferson 
wouldn’t let them. That started talk. 
(When a minister turns down a salary 
raise, it seems to be news.) Time reported 
both the event and its subsequent dis- 
cussion. Then it went on to say that 
nobody would have been surprised at 
Doctor Jefferson’s decision who had read 
the article on “Why I Have Found Life 
Worth Living’ which he contributed to 
The Christian Century of January 26. 


And of course that was 
true. It reminds me of one of the things 
that I like most about this paper. Fre- 
quently I find here articles and editorials 
that disclose, long in advance, the springs 
out of which action later arises. I’ve 
seen that happen again and again. It 
keeps The Christian Century not only up 
with the procession, but ahead of it. 





There was an example 
of the thing I am talking about in last 
week’s paper. It was that concise article 
by Robert E. Chandler on “Protecting 
Life and Property in China.” There 
wasn't much of what the writers call 
“color” in that article. It was crisp, 
pointed, matter-of-fact. But if you read 
it—as I hope you did—when you finished 
you felt that you knew the whole truth 
about American policy in relation to the 
lives and property of its citizens in such 
a country as China. 


Now that issue, un- 
less I miss my guess, is going to be 
up again pretty soon. It may be China; 
it may be Africa; it may be Nicaragua. 
Somewhere there is going to be trouble 
involving foreigners; Americans among 
them. The United States is going to 
be called on to provide protection. 
Then it will become a matter of public 
discussion as to how much protection 
the United States is under obligation 
to provide, and how much the citizens 
of the United States are obliged to 
accept. All sorts of wild statements 
will be made—but not by the 















people who read that article. ae 

. Christian 
They will know what the Century 
established principles are 440 South 
out of which the govern- -_ 


ment will formulate its 
policy, and in rela- 
tion to which our 
citizens abroad 
may act. 
A. D. T. 
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What William L. Stidger 
Says about SHODDY: 


‘It hits my heart— 
“This book ought to 


A Novel~~A Great Ameri shake our souls awake 


‘The first real ‘ Preach- 


can Church Machineat Work — «' wovel which has 
been written in my 


~~ A boy’sdreams~~ What  day— 
happens to him OO W hat hap- “Brummitt has gone 


: to the heart of the 
pens along the trail that leads thing. Every man or 


woman who has re- 


to ecclesiastical preferment. _ belledatElmer Gantry 
BRUMMITT is an “inside” Stiovvy. ‘° “**" 
man. He knows and 1s una- “This book will stir the 
fratd to tell. He HAS TOLD 

in SHODDY. noua 
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“Ageressive War — 
A Fiction 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Renunciation 
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By William E. Borah 
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“Aggressive War’—A Fiction 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


between Secretary of State Kellogg and M. Briand 

in the matter of a treaty renouncing war, this at 
least has been already accomplished: the issue as between 
the American point of view of world peace and the Eu- 
ropean point of view has been sharply drawn. That in it- 
self is a great gain. It is a great gain for the world to 
know where America stands and along what road there is 
promise of her cooperation. 

Mr. Kellogg’s assurance that this country is ready and 
eager to join the nations of the world in wholly renouncing 
war as an instrument of policy is nothing less than the an- 
nouncement of America’s permanent peace policy. It tells 
the world definitely what this nation is willing to do. It 
frees the discussion from the acrimony and censure which 
obtained in the controversy over America’s entrance into 
the league, by focussing attention upon the simple question 
of doing something fundamental about the institution of 
war. The United States is no longer on the defensive; it 
has assumed an affirmative role. Ever since 1920 the 
United States has been compelled painfully to explain 
its position. To some of our citizens this position has 
seemed reasonable and inevitable. To others it has seemed 
selfish and humiliating. But to all our citizens whose con- 
science is sensitive to the paramount problem of peace it has 
been an unenviable position. From now on the situation 
will be completely changed. 

The position of the United States is clear. Our govern- 
ment proposes to shift the whole structure of international 
relationships from a war basis to a peace basis. The effect 
of such a treaty condemning and renouncing the institution 
of war would be to withdraw from war the fostering pro- 
tection which it now enjoys under international law, and to 
put the combined will and interest and honor of the na- 
tions behind a system of peace and justice. What institu- 
tions a permanent system of peace would require are not 
considered in the correspondence. It seems to be clear to 
our state department that the consideration of mechanisms 
of peace is bound to be confusing and unfruitful until there 
exists a primary understanding about war itself and a com- 
mon will among the nations to abolish it. 

France’s immediate response to Mr. Kellogg’s offer con- 
tained a definite modification of M. Briand’s original for- 
mula. Instead of the renunciation of war, the French min- 


W sercen sec ELSE comes of the correspondence 


ister asked that the formula be changed to the renunciation 
of “all wars of aggression.” To this Mr. Kellogg replied 
with expressions of surprise. He hoped that the modifica- 
tion was of “no particular significance” and that the two 
governments might go forward to write a treaty based upon 
M. Briand’s original formula and that France and the 
United States might jointly invite other nations to partici- 
pate in the execution of such a treaty. 

What, then, shall be said of the counter-proposal of the 
French government to substitute “wars of aggression,” or 
“aggressive war” for war itself? Manifestly the concept of 
“aggressive war” should be subjected to a judicial and 
searching analysis before the United States puts its signa- 
ture to a multilateral treaty based upon M. Briand’s revised 
formula. Such an analysis I undertake to present under 
four headings as follows: 

1. There is no such thing in modern warfare as “ag- 
gressive war.” 

2. There is no practicable definition or device by which 
to identify the aggressor even if there were one. 

3. And even if there were one and he were identified 
there is no way by which he could be dealt with under the 
war system. 

4. In any event, when you are dealing with an alleged 
aggressor, you are dealing with a war situation which has 
passed beyond the control of peace agencies of any kind. 


I, 


There is no such thing in modern warfare as aggres- 
sive war. 

When it is said thus categorically that there is no such 
thing in modern civilization as aggressive war, the state- 
ment does not refer merely to the unwillingness of any 
nation to admit that it is the aggressor, but it is intended 
to be a statement of objective fact. 


“‘AGGRESSION” IS RECIPROCAL 


People who think in terms of “aggressive war” are not 
thinking in terms of modern war. They are romanticists, 
whose minds have not moved beyond the story-book picture 
of the ambitious warrior of ancient times who went forth 
with his mercenary soldiers to plunder and conquer. That 
romantic warfare has gone forever. Aggressive war has 
disappeared, except perhaps in the case of great powers 
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against backward tribes in distant parts of the world, and 
this is so different from modern war as to belong in an- 
other category. Modern nations are not in danger of sud- 
den attack from an unsuspected enemy. No nation is send- 
ige forth armies on marauding expeditions surprising other 
peoples and wantonly laying waste their cities and territory. 
\War now involves whole populations. Communications the 
world around are so intimate and swift that the very act of 
mobilization may be an act of war—with no declaration of 
war, and without taking a step across the boundary. Mod- 
ern wars do not descend from the clouds upon the peoples. 
They do not arise in a vacuum, There is always a dispute 
stage before the combat stage is reached in any case of 
modern warfare. Diplomatic facilities are highly developed. 
The amenities of diplomacy are universally respected. As 
the dispute grows more tense, and the possibility of war 
takes form, each disputant begins to mobilize its forces 
and to adopt a strategy which, if war begins, will relieve it 
of the onus of overt aggression. 

No modern war springs up on one side of a boundary 
only. It develops on both sides. All nations have their war 
systems in readiness. The climacteric act by which two na- 
tions or two groups of allied nations are plunged into com- 
bat is no basis at all upon which to determine that one or 
the other is the aggressor. The chances are that this final 
act arose out of a diplomatico-military situation which 
made such an act inevitable. A state which is bent on war, 
or which senses the inevitability of war, is often able to 
provoke an apparent act of aggression from the other dis- 
putant. It is able to create a situation which, without laying 
itself liable to the technical charge of aggression, forces 
its neighbor to accept that role. 

The nation which declares war is not necessarily the ag- 
gressor. Its very declaration of war may be an act of self- 
defense. The invader is not necessarily the real aggressor. 
His invasion of the other’s territory may be, from the point 
of view of military strategy, necessary to protect his own 
territory from invasion. The apparent aggressor is not 
necessarily the real aggressor. His apparent aggression may, 
under the universal operation of the war system, have been 
an inevitable reaction to a provocative stratagem designed 
by the enemy to make him assume the role of aggressor. 
lt is no basis for a just judgment against him. Responsi- 
bility for the origin of any war between modern states is 
dual. Aggression is reciprocal. Organized as our society 
is, it cannot be otherwise. Aggressive war in modern society 
is a sheer fiction. 

Che guilt for the origin of a modern war lies far back 
oi any so-called act of aggression. It presents a problem not 
for a political body like the council of the league to solve, 
nor for a court of arbitration, but for the historian. It is 
profoundly complex. There is no just test upon the appli- 
cation of which a judgment can be rendered. And if we 
reject any such merely arbitrary test and push our inquiry 
into the actual situation as it developed on both sides we 
shall be lost in obscurities and falsehoods and recriminations 
from which no decisive judgment can emerge. 

Is not this illustrated most impressively by the great 
war’ For nearly a decade we have been hearing evidence 
on the question of guilt for the starting of that conflict. It 
is presented to us in scores of volumes by the world’s most 
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authoritative historians. The net effect of this mass of evi- 
dence has been not to locate the “aggressor,” but utterly to 
destroy the myth of a single guilty nation and to locate the 
guilt ultimately in the war system itself in whose nurture 
and extension all the nations shared each in its own degree. 

We cannot understand modern war so long as we deal 
with it in terms which seek to distinguish between kinds of 
war. Save for those negligible conflicts which take place on 
the periphery of civilization, war in our time is all of one 
kind. We cannot deal with war at all until we perceive it 
and confront it as an institution. In the vast development 
of this institution in modern times—until it has become 
practically coextensive with the state itself—all distinctions 
such as that between aggressive and defensive war have 
been swallowed up. They have no basis in reality. 

Steadily the war system has pushed its encroachments 
further and further into the structure of each great modern 
state until it now all but dominates it. The military func- 
tion is no longer insulated in the civil organism. War is no 
longer for warriors only. It spreads out over us all, taking 
complete charge of the state to the last man and woman 
and child, to the last home and factory, to the last dollar 
of our resources and the last refuge of our civil liberty. 
And as it is no longer insulated within a state, so it is no 
longer insulated as between states. Within every nation it 
responds by the most sensitive interaction to its functioning 
in every other nation. By its very genius it strives to main- 
tain itself in an international equilibrium. For this purpose 
it uses alliances and balances of power and competitive 
armaments and agreements to limit armaments and such 
treaties as Locarno and the covenant of the league of na- 
tions. Living as we do in the shadow of such a colossal 
and pervasive institution, it is hardly less than infantile to 
make nice distinctions as to its modes of operation. Its ad- 
justment as between state and state is so sensitive and so 
complete that the specific act by which the war machine is 
set in motion is wholly negligible and neutral so far as the 
concept of aggression may be applied to it. 

But let us pass on from this question as to whether 
there is or is not an aggressor in modern war, and approach 
our problem from another angle. 


Il. 


There is no practicable definition by which to identify the 
aggressor even if there were one. 

Recognizing the difficulty of identifying the aggressor 
by any specific act of genuine aggression, the contemporary 
peace movement has been much taken since 1924 with the 
definition of an aggressor as “that nation which refusing to 
accept arbitration goes to war.” Like children playing with 
a new toy, this “new definition of an aggressor” has been 
the delight of orthodox peace advocates since it was first 
incorporated in the rejected Geneva protocol. I wish to 
subject this definition to a careful examination. 


AN ARBITRARY DEFINITION 


It purports to be a definition of an aggressor. But as 
such it is purely arbitrary and capricious. Of course you 
can define an aggressor in these terms, just as you can 
define anything in any terms, and then the thing is the thing 
defined. But a real aggressor is an aggressor, and you can- 
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not make anything else out of him. He is the one who 
strikes first. He takes the initiative. He is the one who is 
primarily responsible for the situation which arises as the 
result of his initiative. If we are going to identify him, he 
must be identified in terms that apply to the thing that he is. 
But to say that the nation which goes to war without sub- 
mitting to arbitration shall be called an aggressor, is to 
import an irrelevant concept into a situation already con- 
fusing enough. This so-called definition of an aggressor 
refers in reality to a covenant breaker—a nation which has 
promised not to go to war and which breaks its promise and 
goes to war. Such a nation would be a treaty violator, a 
breaker of international law, a criminal, if you will. The 
point of his offending is not his “aggression” but his re- 
fusal to arbitrate or adjudicate his dispute in accordance 
with his solemn pledge. The concept of “aggressor” has 
no proper place in a treaty purporting to establish peace. 
It opens the way for endless dispute, and provides a refuge 
under which any nation bent on war may make out a 
plausible case for itself. Distinctions between kinds of war 
leave the door open to every kind of war. As we have 
seen above, and as we shall more clearly see as we proceed, 
the problem of determining the “aggressor” is not for a 
league of nations to decide, nor for any sort of arbi- 
tration tribunal. It cannot be solved by a definition. It is 
a question of fact, and of fact obscured in the dust and 
complexity of diplomatic and military maneuvering. Only 
history can determine it, if indeed it can be determined at all. 


WHO WILL APPLY THE DEFINITION? 


But important as this point is, let us for the moment 
accept this definition and look further at it. The defini- 
tion has to be applied. It will not apply itself. In spite 
of the seductive phrase, “self-confessed aggressor,” with 
which its more ardent proponents beguile the uncritical, 
there is nothing automatic about it. No belligerent ever will 
confess that he is guilty of aggression, nor will his guilt 
ever be so self-evident under this definition that world 
opinion can reach a united judgment unaided. Some au- 
thoritative agency or tribunal must declare who is the 
aggressor. 

Here is the point at which the problem would become 
a matter of vital concern to the United States. Distinguished 
visitors from Europe have been amongst us representing 
that the one thing which most inhibits Europe from ac- 
cepting more advanced commitments in favor of peace is 
the fear that in the event the peace is broken and the 
league starts military action against the “aggressor” the 
United States will insist upon its right as a neutral to fur- 

the “aggressor” with munitions and other supplies, 
thus tending to nullify the league's efforts to crush an “ag- 
gressive war.” An agreement not to do so, we are told, 
would represent the “minimum” of cooperation on the part 
‘f the United States in the efforts Europe is making 
to build the structure of peace. 


The suggestion has found considerable favor in certain 
American peace circles. It seems on its face like such a 
reasonable request that one is constrained to say: Of course, 
the United States should not lend aid to an “aggressor” 
belligerent, and it is our moral duty to tell the world that we 
may he counted upon not to interpret our neutrality in a 
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fashion that will hurt the victim of aggression and help the 
wicked “aggressor.” But this mode oi reasoning is again 
abstract, and completely blind to the concrete implications 
of such a commitment. For, as I have said, the definition 
of “aggressor” has to be applied. Some agency must be 
clothed with authority to point out which of the belligerents 
is the “aggressor.” What tribunal is to have this authority? 

There are two possibilities. One is an agency in which 
the United States would not share, the other is an agency 
in which the United States would share. The first presum 
ably would be the council of the league of nations which, 
under the covenant, already possesses this prerogative. The 
United States, not being a member of the league, would 
have no share in the procedure of determining the ag 
gressor. The aggressor would be designated by the council, 
and the United States would thereupon be obliged to take 
hostile action against that nation in accordance with its 
agreement. 

Certainly it is obvious that a procedure such as this re- 
quires careful examination before the United States is justi- 
fied in committing itself to it. We should be able to visual 
ize certain contingencies that may arise under the practical 
workings of this arrangement. And it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we avoid the self-deception, to which most 
of our peace thinking is liable, of visualizing only a war sit- 
uation in which two small nations are involved and in whose 
quarrel the great powers have no stake, or at most a neg- 
ligible stake. The possibility of settling cases of this kind 
such as, for example, the case of Bulgaria and Greece—is 
no test at all of any proposal for world peace. We must 
visualize a situation in which the great powers are them- 
selves involved. 

Let us assume, then, that the United States has accepted 
this definition and committed itself in advance to a specific 
course of action against the nation which the league council 
designates as the aggressor. What guarantee is there that 
the council’s decision will be a just decision? Or that it will 
not be manipulated by political considerations and consider 
ations of self-interest on the part of the powers on the 
council? Or that a decision so determined will coincide with 
the moral sympathy, not to speak of the direct self-interest, 
of the United States? There is no guarantee whatever. 
There is no judicial guarantee, and there is no moral guar- 
antee. The guarantee points altogether in the other direc- 
tion: we may be sure that in a crucial case the “aggressor” 
will be determined not by the terms of the definition, but 
on the basis of political considerations alone. 

No one who looks at the matter objectively can imagine 
otherwise. The council of the league is a politico-military 
body. Its membership is determined chiefly by the military 
importance of certain states. Its policies and specific deci- 
sions rest upon political expediency primarily. Whatever 
the honest truth might be in the application of the definition 
of an aggressor, in a crucial case, no state would be de- 
clared the aggressor which the council found it inexpedient 
to declare the aggressor. Suppose the situation of July 
1914 were revived. What nation would be declared the 
aggressor by the present council of the league operating 
under our definition? Does any one doubt that Germany 
would be so stigmatized? Would such a decree be based 
upon the faithful application of a technical definition o1 
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upon the same considerations which operated in 1914, 
namely, the self-interest and the self-involvement of the 
powers? The answer is obvious. 

An editorial in the Manchester Guardian, England’s most 
influential liberal newspaper, recently attempted to visualize 
the operation of this test of an aggressor in a war involving 
first class powers on both sides. It raised the question as 
to what would happen if some great state like America, for 
example, justly deserved to be declared the aggressor under 
the definition. The editor said: “If that involved the risk 
of war with America, we [that is, Great Britain] would 
almost certainly decline to take it.” The editorial then asked 
how Britain could evade it, and replied by pointing out 
that it would require a unanimous vote of the council to 
declare the aggressor. Great Britain being a member of 
the council would surely, said the editor of this great pro- 
league newspaper, “deny the original fact of aggression by 
America,” thus thwarting the natural operation of the defi- 
nition in order to keep herself from being at war with the 
United States! Here is a clear illustration of the way in 
which this definition would be controlled by the powers in a 
Whatever use might be made 
of the definition in inconsequential situations, it is unthink- 
able that its application to crucial cases would not be manip- 
ulated by the great powers in accordance with their own 


position to exercise control. 


interests. 

Perhaps we do not feel the full force of this illustration, 
inasmuch as it presupposes a situation in which the manip- 
ulation would be favorable to the United States. But sup- 
pose we put the shoe on the other foot. Let us suppose that 
the council of the league declares France the aggressor in a 
war waged with Italy. Or England in a war waged against 
Japan. Or the little entente in a war waged against Russia. 
Such wars are by no means fantastic suppositions. Will the 
United States honestly be willing to consider as its enemy 
the nation designated by this political agency to be guilty 
of aggression? Surely when once the proposal is examined 
thus concretely, there is no American who would be willing 
to place his country in this unhappy and helpless position. 
The definition of an “aggressor,” as has been said, sounds 
good in the abstract, but this mechanism for its applica- 
tion provides loopholes for evasion and subterfuge which 
make it unthinkable that the United States will commit 
itself in advance to accept the decree of such a tribunal. 


SUPPOSE AMERICA PARTICIPATES 


But let us now consider the second form of agency for 
applying the definition to specific cases, that is, an agency 
upon which the United States is represented and in whose 
decision it participates. Such an agency might be an inde- 
pendent commission, either permanent or improvised ad hoc, 
or it might be the council of the league with the United 
States called in to share in the exercise of this particular 
The participation of the United States in the 
responsibility of identifying and declaring the aggressor 
would not alter in the slightest degree the manipulative pro- 
cedure above described. It would, however, involve the 
United States in a departure from its traditional policy so 
radical and fraught with such grave consequences that one 
cannot believe our government would be willing to accept 
the implications with its eyes open. 


function. 
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We do not see these consequences when we look at this 
proposal in the abstract. On its face, we see no reason 
why if we are invited to sit as a member of the body which 
is to identify and declare the aggressor, we should not do 
so; our own interests would thereby be assured of equal 
consideration and, besides, we would only be, bearing our 
share of a common ‘international duty. But examined care- 
fully, this arrangement discloses far-reaching implications. 

I will state these implications in one sentence: the ac- 
ceptance of such a responsibility, under the proposed defini- 
tion of an aggressor, would be equivalent to signing that 
portion of the covenant of the league of nations which 
America regards as the most objectionable part of that in- 
strument and on account of which, more than for any other 
reason, this nation rejected the league. America rejected 
the league not because of her lack of devotion to world 
peace, nor because of her unwillingness to participate in 
periodic conferences with other nations on problems bear- 
ing on world peace, nor because of her unconcern for those 
humanitarian functions which the league attached to itself, 
but because we were unwilling to become entangled in the 
political and military system of Europe in a fashion which 
would lay upon us the embarrassing and unhelpful re- 
sponsibility of sharing in the solution of European political 
and military quarrels. 

If membership in the league had not carried with it 
this kind of entanglement, the United States would have 
had no sound and defensible reason for declining to join. 
The storm centers of the controversy over her proposed 
entry were articles 10 and 16 of the covenant. The essence 
of these articles is that each nation signatory to the cove- 
nant shall defend “against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the league,” that “the council shall advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled,” and 
that in the event of a blockade of such an alleged aggressor 
the members of the league “will mutually support one an- 
other in the financial and economic measures which are 
taken” against the “covenant-breaking state.” It was the 
presence in the covenant of this obligation with all its impli- 
cations of entanglement in the political and military affairs 
of Europe which caused the United States to decline mem- 
bership in the league. 

As an illustration of the skill with which Buropean propa- 
ganda operates in the United States, it is a matter of more 
than passing interest that this most objectionable feature of 
the league system should now come before us in a form so 
innocent in appearance, and so plausible, as that of the 
proposal to renounce “aggressive war.” For the United 
States to accept such a proposal, and to accept a place 
on the tribunal which is to apply it, would be equivalent 
to the signing of articles 10 and 16 of the covenant, and 
would leave no conceivable reason why we should not forth- 
with accept full membership in the league itself. I am not 
here arguing against America’s going into the league. I am 
only contending that the full complex of commitments in- 
volved in this apparently obvious and innocent proposal to 
renounce “aggressive war” should be fairly understood 
before we accept it. 

We do not perceive these commitments when we take the 
proposal as an abstract formula. But when we inquire into 
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its concrete working we discern that its acceptance would 
involve this nation in the entanglements which we refused 
to accept in 1920. If the procedure of identifying the “ag- 
gressor” were operated by an agency in which the United 
States participated, the United States, by virtue of such 
participation, would be compelled to examine the evidence, 
and would be involved in all the political manipulation of 
the situation, as well as in responsibility for the final de- 
cree. Here is surely entanglement enough in the affairs 
of other nations to suit the most insatiable internationalist. 
It would not only be equivalent to going into the league ; 
it would be equivalent to going in without reservations! 
America once declined to sign the league covenant because 
she was unwilling to accept the entanglements involved in 
such a responsibility. No tokens are on the horizon that 
there has come over the nation any change of opinion on 
this question since the debate of 1920. 


III. 


But even if there were such a thing as an aggressor in 
modern warfare, and if he were identified, there is no prac- 
ticable way by which he could be dealt with under the war 
system. 


rhe philosophy of peace which makes it a matter of 
primary importance to determine the aggressor was for- 
mulated by Woodrow Wilson when he said: “There is 
only one way to insure the peace of the world, and that is 
by making it so dangerous to break the peace that no other 
nation will have the audacity to attempt it.” Under this 
philosophy it was natural and logical that Mr. Wilson 
should declare article 10 to be “the heart of the covenant.” 

Since the war the orthodox peace movement has moved 
on this plane. Its dominating purpose has been to contrive 
such an organization of the nations that they could bring the 
overwhelming force of their united military strength against 
a nation that violated the common covenant to keep the 
peace. Force has been the real god of the peace movement. 
Peace must be compelled, and the war system is the agency 
of its compulsion. The task of peace, therefore, is to in- 
ternationalize the war system, to center its control at a 
world capital from which it may be deployed hither and 
yon against a threatening or overt offender. Thus the peace 
movement has accepted the traditional view that the aim 
of war is peace, and that if you can pile force on force 
by an alliance or league of nations for that purpose you can 
compel peace. 


PEACE BY COMPULSION 


(hose who are familiar with international parlance will 
recognize that we are here dealing with the question of 
~-called “sanctions.” Sanctions in international nomencla- 
ture mean war—the enforcement of an international agree- 
ment by the use of military power. A sanction, in interna- 
tional law, is a legalized military operation against a na- 
tion accused of breaking the common covenant, for pur- 
poses of punishment or to compel it to “keep the peace” 
or otherwise to conform to the international system. Sanc- 
tons mean simply the physical enforcement of crushing 
penalties upon whole populations of innocent men, women 
and children under the war system. They are a logical and 
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consistent part of the league-to-enforce-peace method of 
abolishing war. They are presupposed in any scheme based 
upon “aggressive war” and a definition of the “aggressor.” 

It is aside from the purpose of this paper to make an 
adequate examination of the concept of sanctions in rela- 
tion to the problem of world peace.* But we cannot com- 
plete our consideration of “aggressive war” without in- 
dicating how futile is the hope that the war system will 
be available to effectuate any scheme of peace. It sounds 
formidable enough, this idea of massing the military forces 
of the world against an “aggressor.” But how formidable 
is it? How much awe may it be expected to strike to the 
heart of a nation bent on war or engaged in war? 

Here again we must test the abstract theory, the plan on 
paper, by trying to visualize its actual operation in con- 
crete situations. And when we bring the theory of sanc- 
tions to such a test it is seen to be thoroughly hopeless as 
a method of dealing with an “aggressor” in any crucial 
situation. The most important thing to perceive in any 
scheme of sanctions is that it rests upon the pledged word 
of the nations. Many people imagine that a plan for co- 
ercing an “aggressor” by the use of combined military force 
provides a guarantee of peace independent of the promises 
of the states sharing in it. It is thoughtlessly assumed that 
sanctions, once established, will operate automatically. The 
truth is that the sanctions provided by the league of nations, 
by Locarno, by the Geneva protocol, and by all military 
alliances, rest upon the promises of the nations and upon 
nothing else. 

Let us, as a concrete example, look at the treaties of 
Locarno. England and Italy have promised to come 
to the aid of France in case Germany commits an “ag- 
gression,” of Germany if France commits the “aggression.” 
It sounds formidable, does it not? Let us suppose a crisis, 
and that France calls upon England and Italy to come to 
her aid against Germany. And suppose that England and 
Italy do not respond! How are you going to compel them 
to respond, to send their armies to aid France under the 
treaty? How sure are you that this military alliance will 
operate, that sanctions will be applied? There is no assur- 
ance whatever beyond the promise of England and Italy. 
And that promise will prove in the hour of crisis to be ab- 
solutely subordinate to the self-interest of England and 
Italy. If Italy, for example, is in a state of tension with 
France at the moment, and perceives that her interests will 
be forwarded by remaining neutral or by taking the Ger- 
man side, it is inconceivable that she will put her military 
forces at the disposal of France simply because she has 
promised to do so. Nations operating under the war sys- 
tem not only will not but cannot do otherwise. 

What is said of Italy would be true also of England 
The illustration will be more vivid if we assume that it is 
Germany that calls upon England for help against an al- 
leged aggression by France. Will England respond? It 
is inconceivable that England will respond merely because 
she has promised to do so. If by her response she would 
aid Germany in pushing her western boundary to the Eng- 
lish channel, it is a moral certainty that she would deny 
the fact of aggression by France and either remain neutral 

*In my book on “The Outlewry of War,” I have given careful attention to 


this feature of the European system, in the chapter entitled, “The ‘Enforcement’ 
of Peace.” 
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or take her place by the side of France under the claim that 
France was really fighting a “defensive” war. 

Consider the league of nations. Under articles 8, 10 and 
16 the members of the league assume obligations to pro- 
tect one another’s territorial integrity, to enforce by united 
military action an effective economic, financial and com- 
mercial blockade against a state violating the covenant. 
These are the sanctions by which it is assumed that the 
league of nations is enabled to make it “so dangerous to 
break the peace that no nation will have the audacity to at- 
tempt it.” The essence of the Geneva protocol was an at- 
tempt to “tighten up” these obligations. The arrangement 
sounds immensely formidable. But how formidable is it? 

So far it has resisted every attempt to put it into opera- 
tion—at Corfu, and in the case of Britain and Egypt. But 
not only so, the obligation has already been denounced by 
the government of Britain. In the rejection of the protocol 
in 1924 and in the protest against its revival in September 
1927, Great Britain has made it plain to the world that she 
would assume no obligations to defend any nation against 
aggression except the obligations which she has assumed 
under the Locarno pact, which refer only to the western 
houndary of Germany. The sanctions of the league have 
already crumbled, as was evidenced by the discomfiture of 
those who undertook to revive the protocol at the league as- 
sembly in 1927. 

Nations never have treated their obligations under any 
kind of military alliance as binding them beyond the point 
of self-interest. Italy without a spark of compunction broke 
her covenant as a member of the triple alliance, deserted 
her allies and joined the entente in the late war. Under 
the war system it has ever been so, and it ever will be so. 

But let us look a little deeper. In the case of the league 
or any such universal alliance based upon the massing of 
military power for the crushing of an “aggressor,” these 
promises presuppose that the offender against whom an 
international military expedition is directed is a single na- 
tion. But the great war and present actual conditions have 
shown that future wars will almost inevitably be waged 
by large groups of nations on both sides. In the event of 
the emergence of a situation involving not two nations but 
groups of nations, what will become of this high-sounding 
arrangement for crushing the aggressor? Quite aside from 
the insoluble difficulty of identifying the aggressor, what 
would be the effect upon the league itself? Inevitably each 
group of allies would claim the mechanism of the league for 
its own, and insist that the guilt of aggression lies with the 
other group. The upshot would be not only the obvious 
failure of sanctions, but the destruction of the league. It 
would be split down the middle. 

And this result would be bound to follow in the event 
of any kind of war in which two or more major powers 
were engaged. A single small nation on the periphery of in- 
ternational society, adjudged an “aggressor” against a neigh- 
bor, might conceivably be coerced into submission or crushed 
by the operation of the league’s sanctions. But that is not 
the kind of war that endangers the peace of the world. 
here will be no peace until the great powers themselves are 
brought under the control of some principle far more potent 
than that of sanctions under the war system. And there 
will be no peace until the signature of a nation to a treaty 
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abolishing war is as good as its signature to an alliance 
calling for war. 


WAR CANNOT BE MADE ALTRUISTIC 


One other consideration must be mentioned as disclosing 
the folly and impotence of such an attempt to crush the 
“aggressor.” The war system, by its very nature, will not 
lend itself to such disinterested and “idealistic” service in 
keeping the peace. The genius of war ties it up indissolubly 
with nationalism. War cannot become an international 
function. The moment it is dissociated from the glamor 
and motive force of patriotism, it becomes flat, stale and 
unprofitable. When you attempt to offer it as an instru- 
ment of disinterested service to humanity, it stands revealed 
as the disgusting thing it really is. Modern war moves 
only in the channels of national self-interest. The age of 
mercenary armies is gone. But an age of “altruistic war- 
fare” will never come. If the call of the alliance or league 
plainly coincides with the nation’s interest, the call may be 
propagandized in terms of patriotism sufficiently stirring to 
awaken public support; but a frank call for “altruistic” help 
where national interest is not involved will not be heeded.* 


IV. 


In any event, when you are dealing with an “aggressor” 
you are dealing with a war situation, a situation which has 
passed beyond the control of peace agencies of any kind. 

If I had put this fact forward at the outset it would have 
rendered superfluous all of the argumentation of this cri- 
tique. For when the implications of this fact are perceived 
there is really nothing else to be said. In reserving it to the 
end of the discussion I am reversing the procedure of the 
lawyer who appeared in court without the defendant, his 
client. Asked by the judge why the defendant was not 
present, he replied, “Your honor, there are ten reasons why 
he is. not here. I will waive nine and state only the tenth. 
My client died at 10 o’clock last night.” 

I have dwelt at length upon other reason; why the cate- 
gory of “aggressive war” is both a futile and dangerous 
device for dealing with the institution of war. If the reader 
will review what | have said, he will see that each reason 
I have given stands on its own independent feet, and is 
sufficient by itself, without help from the others, to expose 
the hopelessness of such a method of establishing world 
peace. But the final reason is of a different sort. It is not 
a reason at all. It is a fact. And it is a fatal fact. The 
defendant is dead! When we are dealing with an aggressor 
we are dealing with an actual war situation. A war is on! 
Peace has already broken down. We are no longer engaged 
in an attempt to abolish war, nor to outlaw war, nor even 
to prevent war. All that we are doing is to punish an alleged 
war-maker. We are making a great ado in an effort to 
lock the barn door. 
\ war is on! 


But the horse has already been stolen! 


It is not merely a possible, nor an imminent, nor a threat- 


ening, nor a potential war—it is actual warfare. Two na- 


* 1 would remind the reader that I am presenting in this article only a cri 
tique of “ ive war,” and that I am offering no constructive posal 
its _, t is the war system that vitiates the fox word of the nations 
Under the outlawry of war their plighted word would be invested with 4 
quality of honor and trustworthiness calling for an entirely different charac 
terization from that which I have here expressed. See the writer's “The 
Outlawry of War,” p. 197 ff. 
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tions, or two groups of nations, are at each other’s throats. 
When that comes to pass, who cares whether one is called 
aggressor and the other the victim of aggression? No one 
A war is on! It will not be stopped by an academic 
It will be stopped in terms of victor and 
vanquished. Or it will be stopped by mutual exhaustion 
without victory. The war system is in motion, war pas- 
sions are aflame, war standards and judgments have re- 
placed peace standards and rational judgments. Blood is 
flowing. Conscription is in force. Censorship has been set 
up. The goddess Propaganda is receiving the unquestion- 
ing homage of her duped populations. 

What has happened in the thinking of peace leaders that 
they should import this concept of “aggressive war,” to- 
vether with a technical definition of an “aggressor,” into 
a plan for peace, when the very concept of “aggressor” 
carries with it the failure of peace? Listen to these amazing 
words by one of the most distinguished peace advocates 
in England, at one time a delegate to the assembly of the 
league of nations: Let us provide, he says, that “if war 
breaks out the league is to order both parties to stop fight- 
ing, to retire behind their frontiers and to submit the dis- 
pute to peaceful settlement; if one of them disobeys and 
continues fighting, he is the aggressor and the criminal.” 

lt is all but incredible that this proposal can be taken 
seriously by minds which are able to visualize concretely a 
war situation. This is sheer trifling with the grave issues 
of peace and war. To imagine that two nations with their 
fighting blood heated to the temperature of actual combat 
would heed the “order” of the league and submissively 
retire behind their lines while the question of their respec- 
tive guilt of “aggression” was being determined, is, it seems 
to me, boyish thinking. It sounds not unlike Mr. Henry 
ord’s peace ship romanticism. 

You cannot have an “aggressor” in a peace situation. 
hen the aggressor appears you have a war situation. No 
more is there place for the concept of an “aggressor” in a 
peace plan. The presence of the categories of “aggressor” 
and “aggressive war” in a plan projected in the name of 
peace transforms the plan into a mere paper scheme to stop 
a war which in prospect is already afoot. 

The real peace movement is not concerned with drawing 
up a scheme for the settlement of an actual war. Nor is 
it interested in punitive measures against an aggressor after 
a war has been started. The peace movement, as such, is 
concerned with establishing an uninterrupted order of peace. 
\ts aim is to shift civilization from its present war basis to 
a basis of reason and justice. It must evolve a program 
which puts the institution of war wholly and uncompro- 
inisingly outside the pale of civilization, and without quarter 
keeps it there. It must find its “sanctions” in something 
other than the further use of war. To offer as the essence 
and basis of a plan for peace an elaborate and technical 
provision for a course of action in event of war is to confess 
in advance that peace is bankrupt. Methods by which to 
gather up the scattered fragments of civilization after an- 
other war must be improvised by the statesmanship of the 
ume. It is ridiculous to formulate them in advance. And 


cares. 


technicality. 


it is nothing short of a betrayal of peace itself to incorporate 
such methods in a plan for peace or a treaty of peace. 
If it is said that the provision for crushing the “aggres- 
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sor” will keep him from becoming an aggressor, and that 
therefore the war situation will not emerge, I reply by ask- 
ing the reader to re-read all that I have said previous to 
this section. The provision for crushing the “aggressor” 
will operate to deter him from becoming an aggressor only 
in the degree in which he is assured that the provision will 
actually operate in the event that he becomes an aggressor. 
If his own independent strength is such, or if his alliances 
are such, or if the interests of other nations in his quarrel 
with his potential enemy are such, as to convince him that 
the attempt to enforce the sanctions will make vastly more 
havoc among the nations than to let him have his way, he 
will snap his fingers at the paper threat of penalties. A 
provision for “crushing the aggressor” can have no more 
potency in inhibiting a threatened aggression than it would 
possess in punishing an actual aggressor. And we have 
surely seen with sufficient detail that in crucial situations 
the sanctions would inevitably crumble when confronted by 
actual war. 

The fallacy underlying any scheme to segregate the ag- 
gressor and to coerce him by the further use of war, has 
been stated succinctly by former Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes. It is assumed, he says, “that there will be 
substantial unity among those furnishing the armed force, 
so that it can be used. But when there is such international 
unity, the power of public opinion is at its maximum, and 
there is least need for force, while in the absence of such 
unity the armed force is likely to remain unused.” In other 
words, when sanctions are available they are not needed, 
and when they are needed they are not available. 


WAR FOR PEACE IS AGGRESSIVE WAR 


I hesitate to add a further consideration, lest I seem to 
pile Ossa on Pelion. Nevertheless, it is no negligible matter 
that in the proposed treaty purporting to renounce “aggres- 
sive war,” the nations would be keeping in reserve and 
would propose to use the most flagrant form of aggressive 
war. The execution of military sanctions is aggressive war 
itself, war to end war. We have lately come through a war 
of that “kind,” and if it has not taught us the lesson of its 
futility there is something wrong with our intelligence. The 
character of such an aggressive war against an alleged 
aggressor would not be altered a whit by the fact that it 
was waged by the league, the presumptive guardian of 
peace, and under the authority of law. It would be just as 
murderous, just as brutal, just as irrational and just as 
irrelevant to the issues involved as any war that was ever 
fought. It is difficult to restrain one’s expression within 
the limits of decorum in discussing a concept like this, put 
forward as a serious contribution to the great cause of peace, 
and ending with the (theoretical) employment of what even 
its advocates hold to be the worst form of war, namely, 
aggressive war itself. 

Every attempt to get at the problem of war by means of 
subtle distinctions between kinds of war—permissible and 
non-permissible wars, defensive and aggressive wars, right- 
eous and unrighteous wars—is doomed to failure. If the 
war system is left uncondemned and unrenounced, it will 
subvert any distinction that may be set up. All such dis- 
tinctions will be blurred and blotted out when the crisis 
comes, and Mars will stand forth clothed in the highest 
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ideals of patriotism and religion. It is time for our peace 
statesmen to be done with all such seductive refinements 
of definition. A treaty based upon any of them would be 
a hollow thing, utterly without significance save as a tem- 
porary opiate for the peace movement. If the governments 
of the world are sincere in their desire to abolish war, they 
must renounce it without qualification, without distinctions 
as to kinds of war. The highest service which the United 
States can render the cause of world peace is to cling un- 
yieldingly to the terms of the offer Mr. Kellogg has made 
and firmly to reject any weasel word with which it is pro- 
posed to modify its simple and unambiguous intent. Our 
efforts must be directed not against the aggressive act or 
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against aggressive war as such, but against the war system 
itself. We cannot abolish aggressive war by abolishing 
“aggressive war.” We can only hope to abolish aggressive 
war by abolishing the institution of war. 

The structure of world peace can rest, as I see it, only on 
foundations of peace. To try to build the temple of justice 
and international amity on the basis of the war system 
seems to me irrational and fatal. It is not certain kinds of 
war that we must be rid of, but war itself—the system, the 
institution. And once rid of the institution of war through 
its condemnation and renunciation by the nations, we shall 
be able to build the structure of peace on the foundation of 
peace, without appealing to the war system for aid. 


The Renunciation of War 


By William E. Borah 


United States Senator from Idaho 


N THE month of April, 1927, the foreign minister of 
France, M. Briand, in a public address used the follow- 
ing language : 

France is willing publicly to subscribe with the United 


States to an engagement tending to outlaw war (to use an 
American expression) between the two nations. 


Chis proposal was not made through diplomatic channels 
but in a public speech and addressed, as it were, to all the 
world, and all the world heard it. What was said in the bal- 
ance of his speech, we do not know, nor has any one been 
concerned to find out. This single sentence completely over- 
shadowed all else and distinguishes the speech as one of the 
most important which has been made by any foreign min- 
ister since the world war. It has been read and commented 
upon in every civilized country under the sun. All this re- 
veals what a deep yearning there is among all peoples to be 
rid of the institution of war. A single step is hailed with 
universal acclaim. 

Later M. Briand transmitted to our government a more 
formal statement in which it was proposed, in brief, that the 
two governments should solemnly declare : 


That they condemn recourse to war and renounce it respec- 
tively as an instrument of their national policy toward each 
other. 


On December 28, the secretary of state, Mr. Kellogg, pro- 
posed that the bilateral treaty be extended in its scope and 
that “an effort be made to obtain the adherence of all the 
principal powers of the world to a declaration renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy.” To this the gov- 
ernment of France replied, suggesting, first, that France 
and the United States enter into such a treaty and then 
submit the same for the consideration of other powers ; sec- 
ondly, that the scope of such a treaty be limited to wars of 
aggression. 

M. BRIAND'S CONTENTIONS 


To this our government replied, urging that beiter prog- 
ress could be made by all governments acting together and 


*Reprinted from the New York Times. 


M. Briand 
replied in effect agreeing with both propositiens, but calling 
attention to the fact that France and the other leading pow- 
ers “are wholly bound to one another by the covenant plac- 


rejecting the limiting of it to wars of aggression. 


ing them under reciprocal obligations, as well as by agree- 
ments such as those signed at Locarno in October, 1925. All 
of which engagements impose upon them duties which they 
cannot contravene. The French proposal of June last look- 
ing to the conclusion of a bilateral compact had been drawn 
up in the light of century-old relations between France and 
the United States; the French government still stands ready 
to negotiate with the American government on the same con- 
ditions and on the same basis. But when confronted with 
the initiative of the United States in proposing a multipar 
tite covenant, it had to take into consideration the relations 
existing among the various powers which would be called 
upon to participate therein.” 

Thus in these negotiations looking to treaties between the 
leading nations of the world renouncing and denouncing war 
as an instrument of policy, we reach the point where it is 
deemed that such a program conflicts with the covenant of 
the league of nations. One of the leading journals of the 
country defines the situation as follows : 


A more accurate description of this proposal would have 
been to call it a treaty to renounce the covenant of the league 
of nations, for the whole European political system today is 
based on the theory not of renouncing war as an instrument 
of policy but of pledges to wage war against any nation which 
disturbs the peace. 


In other words, a system which is an alliance to go to war 
comes in conflict with an alliance not to go to war, and the 
question is, Can any method be devised by which the alliance 
not to go to war shall prevail? It seems to me that the dif- 
ficulty is not insuperable. 


WOULD STRENGTHEN THE LEAGUE 


It is true that the league of nations for peace may be 
transformed overnight into a league of nations for war. But 
it is fair to presume that the dominant principle is that of 
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peace, and that the league of nations would wish to make it 
unnecessary, if possible, ever to transform itself into a 
league for war. Its primary purpose, according to its advo- 
cates, is peace, and it would seem that a solemn pledge 
among the leading powers, and those powers whose repre- 
sentatives sit as permanent members of the council and 
whose dominance in the league is supreme, never to employ 
war for the settlement of any of their controversies would 
tremendously aid and assist the league in being nothing more 
at any time than a league for peace. 

Is there anything which one can conceive as so well calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of peace and to strengthen the 
league and Locarno as a pledge among the great powers 
that they will never recognize war as an instrument for the 
settlement of international disputes and that they will adjust 
their differences in accordance with the methods provided in 
the league and Locarno for peaceful adjustment? If the 
eading powers make this pledge and keep it, there will in- 
leed be little chance of war. If they do not keep it, neither 
the league nor Locarno has been destroyed. 

It seems to me that, as Lord Thompson has said: “If war 
were outlawed, the league would be far more firmly founded 
than it is today. The league is merely machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes; the proposal to outlaw ‘war is a 
piece of legislation to revise international law upon the basis 
of peace.” 

M. Briand, in his note of January 23, says: “The French 
government still stands ready to negotiate with the Ameri- 
can government on the same conditions and on the same 
basis.”” That is, the same conditions and basis as the original 
proposition, a bilateral treaty. The plain fact is that the 
bilateral treaty proposed by M. Briand is identical in prin- 
ciple as to war commitments with the multilateral treaty of- 
‘ered by our secretary of state, Mr. Kellogg. By agreeing 
in a bilateral treaty never to go to war with the United 
States, France could not carry out her obligations to go to 
war under articles 10 and 16 of the covenant if war took 
place between the United States and any member of the 


eague. 
BILATERAL TREATY AND THE LEAGUE 


Suppose, in the way of illustration, that war should occur 
between Japan and the United States—and, of course, | 
select Japan merely in the way of an illustration. Japan is a 
member of the league. Suppose further that Japan success- 
fully invoked assistance from the league under articles 10 
and 16 of the covenant. France would be unable to render 
any military assistance to Japan pursuant to the covenant 
because she had agreed in a bilateral treaty never to go to 
war with the United States. 

[he principle underlying a bilateral treaty is identical 
with the principle involved in a multilateral treaty. On the 
other hand, a multilateral treaty, binding all the nations, 
binding all the leading powers, makes war less likely than a 
\reaty between two nations. If France intends to live up to 
the strict letter of her obligations under article 10 of the 
covenant, “to respect and preserve the territorial integrity 
and political independence” of all the members of the league, 
she could not possibly do so in case the United States got 
into war with any member of the league. 
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It will not do to say that a bilateral compact does not 
violate the league commitments because, forsooth, there is 
no chance of France and the United States going to war. 
To make such a statement as that would be to stamp the 
original proposition with insincerity. If there is no shadow 
of danger of war between these two republics, what is the 
need of making any treaty whatever renouncing war be- 
tween them? And as M. Briand made his original offer 
“as an example to other nations,” how can it be an “ex- 
ample” if no other nation can sign the compact or if the 
United States and France are unwilling to join with them in 
bringing about such a general compact? Was the two-power 
compact intended to be not only a close corporation but a 
closed incident ? 


OPEN TO ALL NATIONS 


As to France’s other compacts or alliances, these are all 
supposed to be in harmony with the principles and provi- 
sions of the covenant and to be filed with the league. Let 
us assume, for example, in the case of Belgium, which has 
been raised by the French, that France is absolutely ob- 
ligated under her alliance to come to the relief of Belgium 
in case of attack. This commitment can be easily protected. 
All that is necessary is for the multilateral pact to be 
signed by Belgium, in which event all the signatories agree 
not to use war or force in any dispute or matter relating to 
Belgium. If an attack, nevertheless, is made on Belgium by 
one of the signatories it would constitute a breach of the 
multilateral treaty and would thereby ipso facto release 
France and enable her to fulfill her military engagements 
with Belgium. In other words, France’s commitment to 
Belgium would merely be in suspense so long as the signa 
tories kept their multilateral compact; there would be no 
violation thereof. 

Secretary Kellogg very wisely put into his counter-propo 
sal not only that there should be a multilateral treaty com- 
prising the big powers, but that it should be “open to the 
signatures of all nations.” The logical development of this 
idea would lead to the great result desired by Secretary 
Kellogg, namely the general renunciation and outlawing of 
war as a method of settling disputes by all the nations. 
Would not such a treaty augment and strengthen beyond 
any words to describe not only every peace plan in the 
world, but the peace sentiment and the peace public opinion 
which are just as essential in the cause of peace as treaties ? 

Such a universal treaty would put an end to any ques- 
tions of war commitments under the league covenant or 
other alliances because the occasion for their exercise could 
only arise in case of a flagrant breach of the treaty by one 
or more signatories ; and as stated, the legal effects of such 
a breach would be to free France from alleged restraints. 
And was this not M. Briand’s purpose in proposing the pact 
“as an example to other nations”? 


ATMOSPHERE OF FATALITY 


There is an atmosphere of fatality encompassing all dis- 
cussions by governments relative to war. “War is inevita- 
ble,” “Force alone is respected,” “Wars have always hap- 
pened and always will happen.” 

These are the views, expressed or implied, of govern- 
ments in dealing with war. We take all kinds of risks for 
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war, but we are unwilling to take risks for peace. We build 
readily on the hatreds of people and their passion for war. 
We build reluctantly on the love of people and their pas- 
sion for peace. It has been often declared that the United 
States has not cooperated with foreign countries in the 
advancement of the cause of peace. It is safe to prophesy 
that the United States will never become identified with or 
cooperate with a system for peace based upon “pledges to 
wage war.” 

But the United States now stands ready to cooperate and 
identify itself with a system based upon pledges not to 
wage war. It ought to be worth much to have the full co- 
operation of the United States with the great nations and 
small nations also, if they choose to come in (and they 
will hasten, in my judgment, to do so), to denounce and 
outlaw war forever as an instrument of policy. 


LAWS BASED UPON PEACE 


\t the present time we have a network of treaties and 
understandings relative to peace—arbitration treaties, con- 
ciliation treaties, the Hague tribunal, world court, peace 
machinery of the league and the machinery of Locarno. 
Che effect of the Kellogg proposal is a solemn pledge to let 
that peace machinery work. It is a solemn pledge to rely upon 
the peace machinery of the peace plans and not upon the 
war machinery. It is a solemn pledge among the leading 
nations that they will not resort to war, that they are for- 
ever pledged to the employment of peaceful methods for 
the adjustment of their controversies. This gives us in- 
ternational laws based upon peace and not upon war. This 
pledge strengthens every piece of peace machinery in exist- 
ence, 

It is my opinion that it is not within the ingenuity of the 
human brain to set up and maintain a successful plan for 
world peace in competition with the conceded legitimacy 
of war as an instrument for the settlement of international 
disputes. 


] 


Che problem of peace or war for a long time to come is 


in the keeping and determination of a group of leading 
powers. If war comes, it will be because they, or some of 
them, will it so. The United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Japan, Italy and Russia will determine in- 


ternational law and international morality and shape the 


course of peace to a controlling degree for many years. 


lf they can adjust their controversies through peaceful 
methods and throw their influence against war as an in- 
strument of policy, there is but little danger of war being 
fomented in other sources. 
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These nations cannot escape their responsibilities—the 
dread responsibility for war should war come. They have 
it within their power so to adjust things as to practically 
outlaw war. I should like to have an expression from these 
powers as to whether under these conditions and under 
this responsibility and in view of their dominance they are 
not willing at this time to join in denouncing and outlawing 
war. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GREAT POWERS 


I said that they will determine international morality. 
I had reference in particular to the treatment of small na- 
tions and of weak peoples at the hands of the great powers, 
I do not know of any thing in recorded history equal in 
harshness, in duplicity and injustice, to the treatment of 
small nations by the great powers since the world war. 
During that struggle the most solemn and specific pledges 
were made to small nations and the more dependent peo- 
ples. Many were drawn in or led into the conflict against 
their own immediate interests because of these pledges. 

The “rights of small nations,” “respect for sovereignty,” 
“self-government,” the “right to live their own lives” be- 
came a refrain of the powerful toward the weak and took 
form not’ only in general declarations but in specific pledges 
and agreements. Since the signing of the armistice, even at 
Versailles a policy wholly and cruelly at variance with these 
promises and preachments has obtained. From Syria to 
Nicaragua, from Egypt to China, it is one story of violated 
agreements and broken pledges, of rights denied and sov- 
ereignty invaded. It is one story of impatience and intoler- 
ance toward peoples struggling for unity and independence. 

Whether there shall be a more just and humane policy 
toward small nations and weak peoples, as well as whether 
we shall renounce war, wait upon the bold and just initiative 
of the great powers. Whether we shall still cling to war as 
the basis of national power and the peak of national glory, 
whether we shall initiate an armaments race, thus burdening 
our people even more heavily with taxes, these questions 
wait upon the brave and righteous action of these great na- 
tions. 

If we are going to be rid of some of the vicious beliefs 
and brutal commitments of the past, we will have to break 
to some extent with the past. Nothing of great moment 
was ever achieved by those who cautiously consult and 
slavishly follow precedents. “The situation must be viewed 
by every nation and generation boldly, through its own 
eyes, not timorously, with the forefinger in the guidebook 
of history.” 
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